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DIESEL RAILWAY TRACTION SUPPLEMENT 


The July issue of THE RatLway GazeTTE Supplement, illus- 
trating and describing developments in Diesel Railway Traction, 
is now ready, price 1s. 


GOODS FOR EXPORT 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in this paper should not 
be taken as indicating that they are available for export 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Consequent on the paper rationing, new subscribers cannot be 
accepted until further notice. Any applications will be put on 
a waiting list and will be dealt with in rotation in replacement 
of subscribers who do not renew their subscriptions 


POSTING “‘ THE RAILWAY GAZETTE ’’ OVERSEAS 

We would remind our readers that there are many overseas 
countries to which it is not permissible for private individuals to 
send printed journals and newspapers. THE RaILway GAZETTE 
possesses the necessary permit and facilities for such dispatch. 

We would emphasise that copies addressed to places in Great 
Britain should not be re-directed to places overseas 


TO CALLERS AND TELEPHONERS 
Until further notice our office hours are: 
Mondays to Fridays 9.30 a.m. till 5.30 p.m. 
The office is closed on Saturdays 

















ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 
By reason of staff shortage due to enlistment, we regret that 
it is no longer possible for us to answer enquiries involving 
research, or to supply dates when articles appeared in back 
numbers, either by telephone or by letter 


ERRORS, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
Owing to shortage of staff and altered printing arrangements 
due to the war, and less time available for proof reading, we 
ask our readers’ indulgence for typographical and other errors 
they may observe from time to time, also for poorer paper and 
printing compared with pre-war standards 
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The N.U.R. on Control of Railways 


THE conference of the National Union of Railwaymen at 

Edinburgh passed a resolution approving the plan of the 
National Executive of the Labour Party for the post-war organi- 
sation of transport, which was dealt with, at some length, in our 
June 23 issue. An amendment calling on the union executive to 
prepare a plan of organisation for transport based on workers’ 
control was heavily defeated. Mr. F. Burrows, in his presi- 
dential address, urged public ownership as a post-war remedy 
of the transport problem, and said that the development of road 
transport would make it impossible for the railways, as at 
present constituted, to compete with it. He feared that railway 
rates would be forced down to an uneconomic level. Those who 
supported the investigation of a plan of organisation based on 
workers’ control did not receive much encouragement from Mr. 
G. Benstead, the General Secretary, who said that the running 
of transport in this country would not begin and end in a loco- 
motive depot, but would require the best brains the country 
could produce. It does not appear, from the reports of the 
conference in the press, that any delegate was prepared to argue 
that better brains would be forthcoming under a nationalised 
system than under private enterprise. In post-war conditions, 
initiative and flexibility, which are far more likely to be found 
in private ownership than under bureaucratic control, will be 
more than ever necessary. Presumably, supporters of nationali- 
sation hope that under such a plan their particular interests 
would be safeguarded, not on a basis of efficiency of operation, 
but because of the political strength of one of the largest trade 
unions. 

sac um 


A North-to-South Deep Level Express Tube? 


Modern warfare involves a vast ‘amount of construction work 
which is incapable of peacetime application, but in the railway 
sphere it also provides the incentive to improve transport facili- 
ties, and to provide new ones, which are of considerable utility 
in peacetime but do not hold out such possibilities of financial 
return as to justify raising capital for their construction, apart 
from the incentive of war. There is a further class of wartime 
construction, as affecting transport facilities, in the form of 
works which are needed essentially for the purposes of war, but 
which can be so arranged as to have the possibility of peacetime 
use. In this category may be placed the new tube tunnel shelters 
in London, some of which have now been brought into use 
because of the flying-bomb attack. Eight of these shelters were 
built in 1941-42, at the expense of the Government, and, 
although there is no obligation on the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board to buy them after the war, the wise policy was 
adopted of siting them in such a way that they might form the 
nucleus of deep-level express tube railways. Seven of the eight 
are on the north-south route of the Northern Line, via the 
West End. Some further details are given on page 45, and 
illustrations on pages 40 to 42. 


A Scottish Railway Centenary 


The multiplication of railway centenaries by celebrating more 
than one event in the early history of a line, adds to the 
number falling about this time, which, in any event, would 
not be small because of the extent of railway activity a hundred 
years ago. One to which the L.N.E.R. has drawn attention this 
month is the centenary of incorporation of the original North 
British Railway Company, which was formed by an Act of 
July 4, 1844, and emvowered to build a line from Edinburgh to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, with a branch to Haddington. In its 
early years the company absorbed a number of existing small 
railways, and in 1862 was one of the three constituents of a 
merger to form a new North British Railway Company that sur- 
vived until Grouping, and is remembered for its smart passenger 
service with crimson lake carriages hauled by bronze-green loco- 
motives. The opening of the line from Edinburgh to Berwick 
on June 18, 1846, forged a major link in the East ,Coast route 
between Scotland and England, and two years later the opening 
of a temporary bridge over the Tyne and a temporary viaduct 
over the Tweed, enabled a through service to be run from Edin- 
burgh to London (Euston). It was not until the opening of the 
Great Northern Railway from Peterborough to a temporary ter- 
minus at Maiden Lane, London, in 1850 that a real East Coast 
route was possible. At Grouping in 1923, the North British 
Railway owned 1,276 route miles, and was operating 2,764 
track miles, including sidings. Its crest is reproduced on page 36. 


seas a 
Railway Broadcasts 


Lately the war effort of the main-line railways seems to be 
becoming increasingly appreciated by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation as a suitable subject for treatment by speakers and 
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commentators. On a number of occasions the railways have 
co-operated with the B.B.C. to assist in the presentation of these 
broadcasts, and recently did so in the production of ‘‘ Junction 
X,’’ a sixty-minute feature broadcast by Cecil McGivern. The 
script of the original broadcast, amplified by photographs, has 
now been published as a booklet by the Railway Executive 
Committee, and is on sale, price 1s., at the bookstalls of the 
London main-line terminals and certain principal provincial 
stations. It tells the story of how the railways successfully 
cleared a special convoy in the midst of the normal war traffic, 
with the added complication of an air attack. Lord Leathers, 
Minister of War Transport, has written a foreword to the 
booklet, in which he points out that the absence of apparent 
effort with which railway staffs have overcome almost insuper- 
able obstacles, often conceals a tremendous amount of planning, 
ingenuity, and improvisation on the part of management and 
men. This side of their work, not always obvious to the 
passenger, is brought out in the story of ‘‘ Junction X,” a story 
which might have been written not of one but of a great many 
junctions throughout the country. 


Mr. F. Dudley Docker—A Great Industrialist 


The death, at the age of 82, of Mr. Frank Dudley Docker, C.B., 
has removed an outstanding industralist, many of whose activi- 
ties were closely related to the railway industries. He joined his 
brothers in establishing the family paint and varnish business of 
Docker Bros. Ltd. From the beginning of this century, for many 
years he was closely connected with the rolling stock industry; he 
did much to secure closer organisation within it, and was respon- 
sible for the first amalgamation of wagon building companies. 
Under the name of the Metropolitan Amalgamated Railway Car- 
riage & Wagon Co. Ltd. a number of firms were welded together, 
including the Metropolitan Wagon Company, Brown, Marshall & 
Company, the Ashbury Railway Carriage Co. Ltd., the Lancaster 
Railway Carriage Co. Ltd., and the Oldbury Railway Carriage 
Company. Later, the Patent Shaft & Axletree Co. Ltd. was also 
acquired. The title was changed afterwards to the Metropolitan 
Carriage, Wagon & Finance Co. Ltd., and at the end of 1919 the 
company was amalgamated with Vickers Limited. There was a 
further fusion with Cammell Laird, and the outcome was the pre- 
sent company, the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon Co. 
Ltd., which is jointly owned by Vickers Limited and Cammell 
Laird & Co. Ltd. Mr. Docker was one of the founders of the 
Federation of British Industries, and its first President. For 
seventeen years, from 1921, he was a director of the London 
Brighton & South Coast Railway and its successor, the Southern 
Railway Company, and was also on the hoard of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company, and the Midland Bank. 


Wartime Emergency Repair Organisation 


The first Hitler ‘‘ Purge’’ in Germany in June, 1934, and the 
death of President Hindenburg a month later, enabled the 
remnants of the Weimar Constitution to be set aside, and abso- 
lute power in Germany to be vested in the Nazi Party under the 
personal dictatorship of Adolf Hitler as Fiihrer und Retchs- 
kanzler. Subsequent events made obvious the risk of a European 
war in which Great Britain might be involved. In the Far East, 
the Japanese establishment of ‘‘ Manchukuo’’ in 1932 was 
followed by continual friction with the remainder of China 
which culminated in fighting in 1937 that is still in progress. 
Throughout these disturbances, responsible railway officers bore 
in mind the risk of disruption to both supplies and labour, and 
stocks were kept at as good levels as finance permitted. The 
railways are deserving of more credit than they have yet 
received for their patriotic preparatory steps at their own risk— 
particularly in accumulating and distributing emergency stores, 
and strengthening bridges to take heavier axle loads—while the 
then Government delayed making a pronouncement as to who 
should bear the cost. Some details, previously unpublished, of 
the wartime emergency repair preparations of the railways have 
now been released in the form of a Paper to the Permanent 
Way Institution by Mr. Charles E. Lee, of which we give an 
abstract on pages 38 and 39. 


Swedish State Railways Passenger Facilities 


The Swedish State Railways have done a good deal of pioneer 
work in providing comfortable travelling facilities. A typical 
example is the special compartments for mothers travelling with 
babies under two years of age, which Sweden was the first 
country to introduce for the benefit of third class passengers on 
express trains and on the long-distance passenger services. In 
a new type of third class carriage now being introduced, these 
children’s compartments have been given a very practical and 
comfortable design. They consist of two single compartments 
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between which there is a lavatory, containing an electric water 
heater, a nursing-table, drying facilities, W.C.,-etc. The lower 
luggage shelves in these compartments can be used as sleeping- 
berths for the children as well. In ambulance transport the 
Swedish State Railways have also introduced special designs. 
The ambulance organisation was set up at the beginning of this 
century and there are 20-odd ambulance coaches for civilian use 
stationed at railway junctions. A sick person can travel in an 
ambulance coach at a very moderate fare. For only three single 
third class tickets the patient can dispose of the entire coach, 
and a relative or a nurse may accompany the patient free of 
charge. The coaches are equipped with modern, adjustable 
hospital beds, hot water, bandage material, medical instruments 
and medicines. 
eas am 


The American Man-Power Drive 


Increasingly acute shortage of labour on American railways is 
leading to drastic action by the railways themselves to meet the 
deficiency. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, basing its appeal 
on the necessity for opening a ‘‘ Route to Tokyo,’’ is enlisting 
the aid of its 60,000 employees in recruiting workers for its 
13,000 route miles of line, and is conducting the campaign in 
every city that it serves. In all, 27 job classifications are listed, 
including both skilled and unskilled occupations, and although 
the principal need is for trained men, the claims of any appli- 
cant, regardless of previous experience, are being considered. 
The appeal is to retired men and to workers in non-essential 
industries, and the special inducements offered include the 
recently increased wage rates, retirement and unemployment 
insurance, and medical, hospital and travelling privileges. Co- 
operating with the Santa Fe in this drive are the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and the United States Employment Service. The 
Reading is another railway which is taking steps in the same 
direction, by means of a new series of advertisements, in 35 daily 
newspapers, which are given the personal touch by the inclusion 
of messages from the President of the line. On the Central of 
New Jersey, despite the recent reduction in the number of sub- 
urban passenger trains, it is estimated that at least 1,000 
additional workers are needed, particularly yard brakemen, 
signalmen, mechanics’ helpers and all descriptions of shopmen. 
The total staff shortage on American railways now exceeds 
100,000 workers. 

sac amu 


The ‘‘ Block System ’’ on the Continent 


A communication from our Swiss correspondent reminds us 
that confusion is often created in the minds of British railway 
officers by the different use of the term ‘‘ block system ’’ in most 
Continental countries. In Great Britain and America any 
method of working which rests on the space-interval, as opposed 
to the time-interval, principle is effectually a block system, 
irrespective of the apparatus used. On the Continent, although 
a section of line may be worked on the space-interval principle 
by, say, telegraph or telephone messages or bell signals, it would 
not usually be said to be worked by the ‘‘ block system.’’ This 


frequently has resulted in English railwaymen falsely imagining |» 


the working to be of the time-interwal variety, and in sup- 
posing certain railway managements to be behind the times. 
It must be remembered, however, that, when a Continental 
engineer says he has applied the ‘‘ block system’’ he almost 
always Means some atrangement under which the working of the 
outdoor signals is combined with the electrical signalling 
arrangements to ensure their being worked correctly together. 
In other words, he means at least a partial form of lock-and- 
block system. After the Lagny accident in France in 1933, M. 
Dautry, General Manager, French State Railways, spoke of the 
block system in this sense and created a wrong impression in 
this country. 


Rail, Road, and Air 


Practical considerations have stimulated the study of aircraft 
in this country to a degree whiich seems to threaten the interest 
taken in railways. But the now elaborate and much-documented 
art of aircraft recognition derives from a time when to know 
“‘ theirs ’’ from ‘‘ ours’’ was some guarantee of longevity, and 
it is permissible to doubt whether it will survive when it is no 
more than a. recreation. A newspaper writer quoted by the 
L.M.S.R. staff journal, Carry On, suggests that railways will 
maintain their appeal to youth because of some handicaps of 
their rivals. The aeroplane is usually too remote and the 
motorcar too famiiliar, and neither demands any effort to see it. 
Watching trains, on the other hand, involves the enjoyable 
process of selecting the best vantage points, which in itself 
promotes the kind of 
enthusiasts delight, and may even lead to exhilarating skirmishes 
with railway staff. Desultory efforts are sometimes made to 
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llect motorcar numbers, but before long the moste ardent 
neophyte is appalled at the endless nature of the task he has 
undertaken and lays his notebook aside. Collectors of engine 
1umbers, on the other hand, often can reasonably hope to see 
il the representatives of a particular locomotive class, if not of 
railway (and we have known some sustained even by 
at ambition). In these days, too, the prospect of making a 
vilway journey probably has all the attraction of a forbidden 
asure, like sliding down the bannisters or playing with the 
rup pump. 


whole 


Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia Railway 


THE system owned and operated by the Antofagasta (Chili) & 

Bolivia Railway Co. Ltd. links the Chilean ports of 
\ntofagasta and Mejillones with La Paz (the capital of 
Bolivia) and the important Bolivian towns of Potosi 
Oruro, and Cochabamba From Antofagasta to La _ Paz 
the distance by rail is 729 miles on the metre gauge “he com- 


iny also owns waterworks and moles at Antofagasta and Mejil 
from July 1, 1919, Northern 
Section of the Chilean Longitudinal Railway, by means of which 


ones, and as has operated the 
direct railway communication is established with Valparaiso and 
It also operates the lines of the Bolivia Railway Com- 
As indicated 
e recent report, the gross receipts of the whole undertaking 
1943 £327,643 higher than in 1942, working 
xpenses increased by £181,588, and the surplus on working 
showed an improvement of £165,219. Income received from 
Bolivia Railway bonds was £112,212, but net revenue has been 
lebited with the £65,081 loss on the operation of that company’s 
ines. Net revenue has also been debited with £907 in respect of 

ligations to the Aguas Blancas Railway, although the actual 
peration of that company’s line showed a profit of £5,832. 
The accompanying table compares the financial position for the 


Santiago. 
any (417 miles) and the Aguas Blancas Railway 
tt 


the year wert 


ist Two years 
1942 1943 
é é 
Passenger receipts 74,178 112,410 
Goods and livestock receipts 966,529 1,256,639 
Gross receipts 1,192,504 1,539,311 
Working expenditure 1,030,080 1,211,668 
Net receipts 162,424 327,643 
Other income 135,766 169,253 
Brought forward 247,035 271,727 
Debenture interest, rentals, etc. 273,498 390,767 
Carried forward 271,727 377,856 


Receipts were favourably affected by genera! increases in the 
riffs of the Chilean and Bolivian Sections which came into force 
October, 1942, and by the appreciation in the sterling value 
the Bolivian dollar as from February 12, 1943. Passengers 

iumbered 615,603, an increase of 42,849, and public goods 

traffic totalled 1,343,786 tons, an increase of 145,964 tons. Most 
tems of traffic gave increased tonnages; the few exceptions 
cluded manufactured nitrate, coal and coke, and imports from 

\rgentina. Regarding working expenses, the salaries and wages 
1 


was affected by the general increases granted in the second 

of 1942, prices of materials and fuel generally were higher, 

id there were increases in local taxation and in the contribu 

ns under the various social laws Phe operating ratio was 

78-71 per cent igainst 86-38 in 1942 On the waterworks 

indertaking there was a loss of £17,576, compared with one of 
£27,760 in 1942 


L.N.E.R. All-Line Operating School 


] lr has been suggested that many railway officers, not only 
here, but overseas, who were interested in the desc niption of 
1¢ premises and the aims of the School as set out in the 


which appeared in 
something its curriculum and the actual conduct 
This article 


our January 21 issue, would like to 
about 


the school. is an attempt to meet that require- 


ment. As the name of the school implies, when fully developed, 
will cover all aspects of railway operation. For the present 
Ss activities are limited to courses in train and traffic control 
work. The principal reason for starting the school during war- 


me was the need to meet a very serious shortage of men for 
ntrol work, due to the demands of the services for many of 
and the call-up of the younger men with 
perating department training who might otherwise have suc- 
ceeded them. 

Twenty students attend each course and the nominations are 


so arranged that the students represent substantially every 


trained men 
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operating district, and each of the area headquarters, of the 
London & North Eastern Railway. Generally, their ages are 
between 35 and 50, but there are a few who have either been 
in and discharged from the Forces because of some physical 
disability, or who, due to their low medical category have not 
been called up, who are younger. Some have had a little experi- 
ence in a District Control Office or on some other phase of 
operating work, but the majority have spent the whole of their 
railway career in the lower classified posts of the commercial 
departments, such as those in booking, goods station, and 
telegraph offices. 
PROCEDURE 

A control course lasts four weeks. The students assemble 
on the first Monday between 3 and 4 p.m., an earlier assembly 
not being possible because of the long distances which many of 
them have to travel. Tea after their introduction to 
each other and to their dormitories. This is followed, after a 
brief opportunity in which to prepare for post a note to their 
homes of their safe arrival, by a talk in which the general 
arrangements for the conduct of the school are explained. Apart 
altogether from any duty in connection with fire prevention or 
blackout, each student is expected to perform, for a period, a 
duty which will contribute towards the success of the course as 
a whole. These duties are :— 

Vice-President: This office is held for a week in turn by the 
four eldest students: the holder presides at table and generally 
icts as host if the Head of the School is not present. 

Entertainment Commitee: Two groups of three students (one 
from each area) take office for the first and second fortnights 
respectively. They are responsible for arranging the different 
forms of communal entertainment which are desirable if the: 
students are to get the maximum benefit from their residence at 
the school. Apart from the recreational facilities provided at 
Grantly, these of the Darlington L.N.E.R. Athletic Association, 
whose premises and playing fields are within ten minutes’ walk, 
are available to students. 


OPENING 


comes 


Travel Agents: For the purpose of inspecting other control 
offices, marshalling yards, etc., the students are divided into two 


groups. It is the duty of the Travel Agent appointed to each 
group to see that the necessary passes, bus tokens, etc., required 
by them are secured from the Secretary’s office, that the 
members of his group are available at the proper time to make 
the journey, and generally to conduct them. Normally this 
duty is undertaken for one week, but as only one inspection: is 
made during the first week, the first appointees cover the first 
two weeks. 

Lecture Room Duties: These are allocated to the youngest 
students: they consist generally of assisting the lecturer in con- 
nection with the display of maps, apparatus, etc., and the very 
responsible duty of giving the appropriate signal on the gong 
to indicate it is time for the students to assemble in the lecture 
room. To avoid any confusion between this summons and the 
one on the same gong which indicates a meal is ready to be 
served, one of the block bell signals selected by the students is 
used. The “ Is line clear for Express Passenger Train,’’ 1-1-1-1, 
is popular, which may be significant. 

The preliminary talk completed, the students are free to make 
themselves better acquainted with what is to become their home 
for the next four weeks, and with each other, until after an early 
dinner, they meet in the lecture room for the introductory 


lecture. In this they are given a general explanation of the 
objects of the course, the ground it is proposed to cover, and 
advised as to the ways they will probably find most profitable 


to follow if they are to obtain the maximum value from it 
The importance of making their own notes is stressed, and the 
best ways of doing this discussed. Recommendations as to the 
use of the technical library are also made. This is over by 
ibout 8 p.m. and the rest of the evening is given over to the 
beginning of the use of the social and recreational facilities 
which the School provides By bedtime, preceded by a light 
supper, even the most retiring student is beginning to feel he is 
a member of .the family, and when breakfast is over the next 
morning all are ready to make a real start. 


BAsIS OF WorRK 


The usual working hours are from 9 a.m. to 12 noon with a 
short break about 10.30 a.m., from 1.45 p.m. to 4 p.m., and 
from 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. The work can be divided into 
lectures; practical work; inspections, preceded and followed by 
talks; and time for private study and the writing up of notes. 
Generally, the mornings are occupied by lectures or talks, the 
afternoons by practical work or inspections; and the period from 
4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. with rare exceptions is allocated to 
private study and notes. Most of the students devote additional 
time to private study and discussion. 

When planning the length of course and the syllabus to be 
covered in the time available, it was obviously important if the 
best results, not only immediately but permanently, were to be 
obtained, to bear in mind the need to keep withim the capacity 









of the prospective students. It will be recognised that with 
students of the ages and types described, most of whom have 
done little or no work of this sort since they left school many 
years ago, care must be taken to ensure that they are not 
asked to absorb more than they can digest mentally, but that, 
on the other hand, the demand made on them shall be sufficient 
to require a reasonable mental effort, and to stimulate their 
interest. This has been done by a careful gradation of the 
syllabus and the methods of treatment of the different subjects 
upon it, by a careful blending of the different. types of work, 
and by the method of presentation of the matter dealt with. 
MERIT OF DISCUSSION 

From the beginning, and indeed throughout the course, 
emphasis is laid on the point that the principal object of the 
school is not to teach in thé sense of telling students what to 
do, but rather to discuss with them the merits or de-merits of 
the different ways things are or may be done, so that they 
may each for themselves decide what they consider to be the 
best way and know why they do To this end, the 
theoretical examination of the particular question under review 
is not only illustrated by actual examples from existing railway 
practice, but, particularly at the earlier stages, is frequently 
emphasised by cases of its application drawn for the most part 
from the Jecturer’s personal experience. In certain cases 
the students are called on to work out a short practical example 
during the lecture as an alternative to its being worked out on 


so. 


also, 


the blackboard In these ways it has been found that there is 
no difficulty in retaining the interest of the students even for 
the full, and at first sight perhaps rather lengthy, morning 


period in the lecture room. Indeed, the only complaint about 
this period is the general one about the school whole, 
that the time passes much too quickly. 


as a 


Lectures: The ground covered by the lectures perhaps can 
be indicated by the following brief description of the 
syllabus. The first lectures deal with the history and develop- 
ment of controls in general, dealing particularly with the cir 
cumstances which created fhe necessity for controls and the 
reasons which led to their institution. A series of lectures undet 


best 


the title of ‘‘ Operation of Controls’’ then examines in detail 
the work done by the different sections of a modern control. 
For this purpose, the Darlington District Control, which is to 
some extent also used for practical work, is used as a back- 
ground, and attention is called to differences of importance 
between it and other controls. This completed early in the 
second week, attention is turned to the ‘“‘ planning’’ and 

ipparatus ’’ of controls, and the “‘ staff’’ aspect of Control 
work, followed in turn by lectures on ‘“‘ The Objects of Con- 
trols,’’ which are largely recapitulation of some of the more 
important matter previously dealt with. Then come lectures 
dealing in turn with Line Capacity,’’ ‘‘ Train Planning,’’ 
‘* Marshalling Yards ’’ and Engine Sheds,’’ a working know- 
ledge of which is essential to an efficient control staff. 


Practical work: For the most part, the practical work consists 
exercises in the carrying out the Section Controllers’ duty 
recording, by whatever means is in operation, the data 
in the control and of doing the actual ‘‘ controlling ’’ 
that these d In this wav the 
student may recording the 
data and the when recorded 
rhe latter, of more important. The two 
methods in use on the are those known as_ the 
‘Graph,’’ and the ‘‘ Diagrammatic Board and Card.’’ One of 
the seven Control the Darlington Control District 
which is fairly typical busy control section, has been 
selected for demonstration purposes. A* suitable diagrammatic 
based on this mounted on a wall in the lecture 
room, and the students’ desks are movable so that they can be 


ot ol 
ol 
received 
work indicate is desirable 
become familiar both with 
by the Controller of 

by far the 


course, 1S 
L.N.E.R 


ita 
the 
the data 


of 


use 


sections ol 


ot a 


board section is 


placed in such a position in relation to it as reproduces a 
portion of a control room operating by the board and card 
method A supply of graphs suitable for the same control 
section is available, and can be used with the desks in their 
normal position; a large scale plan of the layout of the section 
is exhibited on the wall in lieu of the more normal small-scale 
plan immediately in front of a Section Controller. The two 
methods can thus be used simultaneously during the same 


exercise and the students are encouraged to try both methods 
and so form their own opinion of their relative merits. In 
preparation for these exercises it is necessary for the student 
to memorise the layout of the lines and running facilities of the 
section of line he is to control. Experience has shown that the 
best way of doing this is as follows: First a detailed description 
of the layout is given, using a large-scale plan: each student 
then makes a small-scale copy of the plan, and then, having 
made a second copy of the outline, fills in the place names from 
memory. This, with a little spotting practice to fill in odd 
minutes, is sufficient for most students to get a working know- 
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ledge of the geograpiay of the section, and those who require a 
little more can get it by further attempts at the memory map. 
METHODS ADOPTED 

For the most part the exercises are prepared and carried out 
in the following manner. Records have been made in time order 
of the actual messages which have passed between a Section Con 
troller of the section chosen for demonstration purposes, and 
the different signalmen, yard inspectors, and others at the 
reporting points, for periods of approximately 34 hours, which 
experience has shown is about the time that can be covered in 
a morning or afternoon exercise. The person conducting the 
exercise calls off each message in turn at suitable time intervals. 
As the messages are heard, each student makes the necessary 
addition to his data and takes a note of any case in which 
the working could in his opinion have been adjusted to advan- 
tage. Atthe end of the exercise, the records made are checked and 
corrected as necessary by the students. After an allowance oi 
a few minutes to consider the completed record, the students 
are called on to criticise the actual working and discuss the 
merits of any suggestions for improvement that may be put 
forward, or to which the completed records call attention. In 
this way, without the use of any elaborate apparatus, the con- 
ditions of a control room are reproduced sufficiently realistically 
to enable a student quickly to grasp the essential part of a 
Section Controller’s duty and make the full use of the ‘* picture *’ 
which his special control apparatus provides. For the later 
exeraises, it has been found desirable to make suitable alterations 
to the record showing the actual working, so as to embody more 
examples of working which call for adjustment or criticism than 
the normal working of an efficient control affords in any one 
period of 34 hours, but care is takem to ensure that such altera- 


tions are not out of line with what may happen under real 
working conditions. 

During the course, eight such exercises of approximately 
2} hours each, are held, with a tendency for the 2} hours to 


extend upwards of about another half-hour, so as to 
the ‘‘ out of school’’ discussions on the lessons of the exercise. 
[hese exercises are carefully graduated, particularly in the 
earlier stages, and are supplemented by two periods of approxi- 
mately half a day each spent by each student on the actual 
demonstration section of the Darlington Control. By the end 
of the course the average student has no difficulty in carrying 
out exercises planned on these lines in which the messages 
reach him at an average rate of approximately one hundred an 
hour, not only completing the necessary records neatly and 
legibly, but having time as the exercise proceeds, to note any 
weaknesses in the working. 

Other practical exercises are also carried out; the opportunities 


complete 


‘for these are necessarily limited by the length of the course, and 


the general rate of progress made, which naturally varies a little 
with the different groups of students. 

Inspections : During the course, in addition to the time spent 
at the Darlington District Control, inspections have been made 


of the Doncaster and Edinburgh District Controls, so that the 
students might compare these with the Darlington District 
Control; of Northallerton Station where they have seen the lay 


out and working of a fairly complicated junction with fly-over 
lines, and a modern signal box with a number of exceptional 
features; of the large group of Marshalling Yards known as the 
Newport Yards, situate near Middlesbrough, which serve the 
important iron and steel producing district of Tees-side; and of 
the engine shed at Darlington. Each inspection is preceded by 
1 general description of the layout, etc., use being made of a 
large-scale plan, with the combined object of giving the students 
a little practice at reading a plan and to prepare for the inspec 
tion by making them to some extent familiar with the geography 


of the place they are visiting, and thus able to devote more 
thought to the methods of working, etc., when the actual 
inspection takes place. The students are divided into small 


and are generally in the charge of 
the local official, necessary by inspectors who are 
familiar with the working. After each inspection, another talk 
is held, at which the students are encouraged to criticise con 
structively the layout and methods of working that have been 
explained to them, and connect any points with which the 
working of the control may be specially concerned. 


parties for these inspections, 


assisted as 


NOTES AND PRIVATE STUDY 
As previously mentioned, the importance of taking clear and 


well arranged notes of the lectures is emphasised. There are 
three reasons for this: First, the necessary concentration of 


thought involved in converting the brief rough notes taken at 
the lecture into permanent notes, embodying any additional 
data bearing on the point which he has acquired by reading or 
his general experience, is the most effective way ot ensuring that 
the necessary mental processes are gone through that enable the 
student to make the subject his own. Secondly, the inspection 
of the notes at intervals during the course enables the lecturer 
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judge how successful he has been in getting his points across, 
und to see how each individual student is progressing. Thirdly, 
so that each student may, so to speak, compile a personal text 
book, whick he can use for revision purposes whilst at the school 
for reference after he has left it. Incidentally, the practice 
forded of setting out a case clearly in writing can hardly 
be of value to any member of the clerical railway staff, 
respective of the position he may hold or obtain. The notes 
not marked in detail, as the view is held that though their 
may or may not appeal to the lecturer, it may be the 


and 


m which is most useful to the individual student. Where a 
s-statement of fact is noted a cross is put in the margin so 


draw the student’s attention to the need to correct it, and 


\ the lecturer finds himself unable to agree with a con 
clusion, a query is similarly placed in the margin, so that the 
ent may re-consider his point of view and adjust at his 
retion. Attention is also drawn to important omissions when 
ssary. For their permanent notes, the students are provided 
1 a loose-leaf cover of convenient size, and the necessary 
s, and it may be of interest to know that the average 
student completes from sixty to eighty such pages. The lecturer 


ives the full class a weekly criticism of the. notes generally, 
h provides an opportunity to go over any point on which 
ny reasonable number of the students do not appear to have 
been quite clear, and generally criticise as necessary the methods 
lopted by the students in making them. 
EXAMINATIONS 
the end of the course, written and practical examinations 
written examination for 24 hours and con- 
sists of giving the answers to five questions. To accustom the 
tudents to this examination, a practice question is set at the 
end of each week, which is marked, and a general criticism given 
rhe practical examination consists of a control exercise in which 
t lata reported provide an opportunity for a student t 
gg number of improvements in the working of the type 
that he would come across in practice. Marks are awarded for 
neatness and correctness of recording, but the greater proportion 
evidence that the student can read his data intelligently, 
ind knows what steps they indicate should have been taken 
[he examination results are recorded in the service history of 
the student concerned, and he is, of course, advised of them. 
In addition, a confidential report is made on each student 
ndicating in all cases, but particularly in the case of those judged 
unsuitable for control) work, the lines on which the Head of the 
School considers the student can best be given opportunities to 
develop in the mutual interest of himself and his company, and 
recommendations are carefully considered by the special 


1] the lasts 


suggest a 


hese 


mmittees of officials who selected the students for attendance 
Grantly, and reviewed, along with a record of the actual 
gress of the ex-students, from time to time. 
[he full-time staff of the school consists of the Head and the 
Secretary, who reside om the premises. They are not concerned, 


except in a general supervisory way, with the domestic side of 

school, which comes under the Hotels Department and is in 
the hands of a resident housekeeper. In connection with the 
practical work, inspections, ctc., arrangements have been made 
for certain members of the staff of the Darlington District Super- 
intendent’s Office to assist, the assistance givem being equivalent 


the full time of about one and a half staff units. The 
Secretary is responsible for the not inconsiderable office work, 
ncluding such matters as the arrangements in connection with 


inspections, keeping of records of students and the examina 


tion results obtained by them, the ordering and supplying of 
stores, etc rhe office is also the centre of many inquiries for 
personal assistance in connection with postal matters and local 
information. 

Courses have already been prepared and one has actually been 
held, for senior controllers. As these are in the nature of 
refresher ’’ courses, the ground covered is very similar to that 
lready described; the principal difference is in the degree of 


emphasis on the more elementary and more advanced aspects of 
the subject respectively, and in the method of presentation. On 
such experience as one course can give, it would appear that 
these courses are likely to be of equal educational value to those 
that are provided for new beginners in control work. 

It is not unnatural that readers who may be interested in 
the possible establishment of educational facilities, will ask 
Has the experience obtained during the comparatively short 
me the school has been in existence indicated that it is worth 
vhile ? From the spontaneous expressions of appreciation made 
by those who have attended it, the answer would appear to be 
very definitely in the affirmative, whilst from the company’s 
point of view it can be said that the immediate object of meeting 
the deficiency in contro] staff has been met up to the limits of 
the capacity of the school, and that most of the rather more 
than a hundred students who have already passed through it, 
ire demonstrating its value in their wider outlook and increased 
nterest in the different aspects of railway work in which they 

engaged. 
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Growing Importance of Engineering Inspection 


THE constant growth of new developments in all branches of 

engineering and the ever-widening application of the results 
obtained by physical and chemical research, combined with the 
inter-relation of the various phases of science and 
industry, have led to a greater appreciation of the importance 


increasing 


of using the best methods of engineering inspection and ensuring 
that those selected to apply them are duly qualified to obtain 
the most satisfactory results from them. Inspection is no new 


thing in engineering and the test room or laboratory, no novelty 


in workshops and factories, but the subject has attracted 
much more attention during the last twenty years. or 
so than formerly, and changing conditions in fields of manu- 


facture have led many undertakings to reorganise their testing 
and inspecting arrangements, and apply more scientific methods 
to checking the quality of their products. 

In this war, as in the last, the’ need of introducing at short 
notice additional labour into our manufacturing establishments, 
which had face the turning out 
increased quantities, not only of articles with which they were 


themselves to problem of 
familiar, but many wholly new devices, has made it additionally 
important to institute the most trustworthy systems of inspection 
ind apply them to the enormous output of the extraordinarily 
demanded by modern warfare. 
turned the art of inspection in 


varied classes of equipment 


Although war conditions have 
new directions and called for an increase in those devoting them- 
selves to it, they have but accelerated the development. 

The art of engineering inspection calls for considerable special 
training and experience, especially where an inspecting engineer 
has to be able to deal with several types of product, falling 
under different branches—mechanical, electrical, hydraulic, etc. 
—of engineering, and be responsible for the passing into service 
of assemblies, any fault in which might give rise to the gravest 
consequences. So, too, the organisation of progress inspection 
methods, under which the elements of such assemblies are proved 
as they are produced, is a task calling for skill, judgment, and 
much scientific knowledge. In its full manifestation the work of 
these engineers amounts to a specialist profession, the dignity of 
which is becoming increasingly recognised. Far-seeing 
engineers have always known that good inspection was essentiai 
to the general well-being of industry, but there is a greater 
ippreciation of the fact generally than used to be the case, and 
for this no little credit is due to the Institution of Engineering 
Inspection, formed some years ago to bring together those inter- 
ested in inspection work and promote the interchange of 
information. 

[he railways have their own problems of inspection and have 
in the cours¢ of time developed their own methods and established 
inspecting staffs, at least for certain classes of work; for many 
of the articles which they purchase or make for themselves well- 
established industrial methods naturally suffice. Nevertheless, 
the application of new scientific processes to production and the 
adoption of new materials is having an effect on railway work 
and the equipment being used for it, thus giving enlarged scope 
for the adoption of the most improved inspection systems. The 
Minister of Aircraft Production, Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing 
fhe Institution recently, dwglt, as was to be expected, on_the 
especial importance of engineering inspection to the war effort, 
and more particularly in relation to equipment directly concerned 
with the activities of the fighting man. At the same time he 
stressed the fact that the national effort called for much more 
than just fighting equipment to be produced and that in transport 
alone, a key element in the picture, a great many items were 
involved calling for the most careful inspection if the purposes 
for which they were designed were to be achieved. 

A large amount of railway equipment is required for the Army 
and for the maintenance of the indispensable civil activities of 
the nation, most of which needs to be as carefully made and 
inspected as anything the Forces use. Sir Stafford also dwelt 
on the fact that manufacture and inspection were two essential 
elements in the one task of producing the best article for a 
particular purpose and that there was no scientific ground for 
looking on them as being in any way in opposition to each other. 
The Institution, by helping to promote the efficiency of inspec- 
tion methods and encouraging a better appreciation of its services 
to the country’s industries, as Sir Stafford noted, is doing most 
useful work, which, although the war tends to give emphasis to 
its importance, will prove to have its place in better days. The 
Institution, which has seven branches, publishes an excellent 
journal, to which many scientific experts contribute. It already 
numbers among its members some engineers connected with rail; 
way work, and we feel that it has only to become better known 
among them to obtain increased support from that quarter. 










Ministry of War Transport Reply to 


** Select Committee” 
HE fifth report* from the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure contains the replies of the Ministry of War 
fransport to the various recommendations made in the Com- 
mittee’s report on rail and road transport which was summarised 
in our issue of March 31. The Committee made three recom- 
mendations regarding rail transport, namely, (1) that not only 
should there be a cessation in the call-up of railway workers, 
but a steady influx of labour should be directed to the railways; 
2) that in the interests of the conservation of the national 
resources, drastic action should be taken by the authorities to 
deal with the alarming extent to which thieving has increased 
on the railways; and (3) that in spite of what has been done 
already to impress on the public the paramount importance of 
travelling as little as possible, still further efforts should be made 
ind immediate consideration should be given to the formulation 
of plans for the compulsory staggering of holidays. 
rhe Ministry points out that-men in operating grades are not 
now being called up. There is agreement between the Departments 
concerned and the Railway Executive Committee as to the cir- 
cumstances in which clerical workers may be called up, and 
irrangements have been made with the Ministry of Labour to 
secure a large influx of labour to the railways. It will be 
observed that no dates are mentioned and, although it is agreed 
that the labour problem generally is most difficult, our impression 
is that earlier action would have been of great value. 
As to the theft of goods in transit, the Ministry points out that 


the railway police have been depleted by call-up to the fighting 
Services and concurrently the shortage of supplies generally, 
coupled with the blackout restrictions, have substantially 
increased both the incentive and opportunity for theft. Within 
the limits of the available staff greater surveillance has been 
introduced at those places where theft is most likely to occur. 


In addition preventive measures have been adopted and are being 
extended wherever practicable. These include the introduction 
of nominated loading to obviate transhipping of small consign- 
ments en route; locking and securing of vans containing wines, 
spirits, tobacco, etc packing small packages in hampers or other 
containers; loading of goods of similar kind in one wagon instead 
of filling wagons with mixed consignments. 


As to the desirability of persuading the public to reduce 
travelling, the Ministry suggests that publicity should be aimed 


it promoting a better understanding of the strategic importance 


of the railways’ work rather than merely of exhorting the public 
to travel as little as possible The Ministry has obtained help 
from the press and B.B.C. in furnishing as much information as 
can be published without danger of helping the enemy and also 
in explaining the importance of transport in the prosecution of 
the war. It also states that the production of films and holding 

* Fifth Report from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, Session 
1943-44 ** Replies from Departments to Recommendations in Reports,” published 


by His Maiesty’s Stationery Office. price 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents) 


Passenger Train Services 


® Royston, Herts. Julv 8 
fo tHE Epiror or THe RatLway GAZETTE 

Sik In your issue of June 16, it was explained how thi 
summer timetables published by the railway companies wert 
upset through the interference of the Ministry of War Trans 
port In my 50 years’ experience of rail travel I have never 
known such an inconsiderate course of action to be taken. The 
reduction in the train services, which was made without notice 
to the great inconvenience of many passengers, appears to have 
been larger than any so-called emergency justified and the con- 
tinued withdrawal of many important trains should not be 
tolerated. ; 

It is lamentable to see the overcrowding of some of the trains 
which still run and one pities the unfortunate people, including 
members of the press, who are left behind to wait for hours 
until they can proceed to their destinations. There is no reason 
why the railway companies should not run their summer ser- 


vices as far as they can do so without prejudicing the convey- 
ince of traffic essential to the war effort. If train working wer 
left the discretion of the companies, the public would be 
better served and Government traffic would get through. 

As matters stand, personal observation leads me to think that 
the railway staff at our large stations are losing heart in their 
work because confusion at some hours of the day is inevitable 
Jt is, too, regrettable that openings have been given to the 
press and the cartoonist to bring the railways into disrepute. 


to 
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of exhibitions, already undertaken with the aid of the Ministry 
of Information, will be intensified and the R.E.C. is to continue 
their advertisement and poster campaign. It is observed that 
the Ministry states one film is at present in production; another: 
is in preparation, and a third is being produced by a newsreel! 
company—steps which are hardly likely to influence passenge1 
travel during the vital summer months of this year! As t 
staggering of holidays; the Department has decided that it is 
not practicable to make this step compulsory and is relying on 
local arrangements made by the Regional Boards of the Ministry 
of Production, in conjunction with Regional Transport Com- 
missioners and the railway companies. We understand, however 
that only a limited amount of success has attended these efforts 

Our summary of the Report on March 31 referred to the 
number of inaccurate or incomplete statements it contained and 
the 


it is of interest that the M.W.T. observations on recom 
mendations include an annex drawing attention to these and 
setting. out the correct position. The Select Committee never 


discloses the names of those who give evidence and it is a littk 
unfortunate, to say the least, that its report should have been 
based on evidence given by a person or persons aot fully con- 
versant with the facts. The Ministry points out that the figure 


of £43} millions, to which the report refers as the minimum 
to which the controlled undertakings were entitled under the 


original financial arrangements was not a guaranteed minimum 
comparable with the fixed annual sum of £43,469,000 payable 
under the revised arrangements, but was the point at which the 
Government would begin to share in the pool. The Ministry’s 
reply also explains the old and new war damage arrangements, 
and points out that the present agreements does not provide for 
the cessation of control one year after the end of the war; control 
is to continue for a minimum of one year after the cessation of 
hostilities, and, before that control comes to an end, time is to 
be given for the operation of any statutory machinery governing 
the level of charges. Privately-owned wagons have been requisi- 
tioned by the Minister and not by the railway companies 


observations with 


The Ministry deals at some length in its 
some financial figures given by the Select Committee. The £12 
millions given as the annual expenditure on capital account 


of the four main-line railways in the ten years before the war, 
should have been explained as covering also the London Pas 
senger Transport Board. Total capital expenditure by the main- 
1938 


line railways during the eleven years from 1928 to was 
some £75 millions, an annual average of £6-8 millions.- In con 


sidering these figures as a measure of railway development, it 
should be borne in mind that they reflect some £10 millions in 
respect of the acquisition by the railways of interests in road 
transport undertakings. During the war, the railways them 
selves have spent some £7 millions on capital works, 
Government expenditure including £1} millions on plant and 
equipment, is now about £14 millions; ownership of the works 


vests in the Government. In addition, the Government is 
spending £2-8 millions on new mineral wagons, which will 
supplement the stock of requisitioned wagons, except to’ the 
extent that any are required and paid for by the railways 
[The man-in-the-street cannot be expected to understand that his 
troubles in making necessary journeys are due not to railway 
mismanagement, but to fussy interference from inexperienced 
people dressed in a little brief authoritv 
Yours faithfully, 
. HERTFORDIAN 
° . 
Passenger Seating Comfort 
Egvptian Government, 
41, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W.1. July 7 
Co THE Epiror or THE RariLWway GAZETTE 
Str,—I have just read with interest the editorial note on page 
658, ‘‘ Fitting Seats to Passengers.’’ Some 28 years ago, a 
considerable order for coaches was placed in this country by 


the Egyptian State Railways. The question of type and shape 
of seats was considered very carefully. When the general 
design and make-up of the seat had been settled a trial seat 
was made which was adjustable in regard to height, depth, 
slope, slope of back, and shape of padding. 

The Chief Inspecting Engineer and his assistant then made 
various personal trials to find the most comfortable forms, and 
As the Chief Inspecting Engineer was a man of about 
and one of his assistants was only about 5 ft. 2 in., 


so on. 


6 ft. 2 in. 


there was great divergence of opinion as to the final form to be 


adopted. A considerable number of the factory staff was then 


called on to co-operate in a try-out. In the end, from the 
records taken, an average design was adopted. 
The whole question bristles with difficulties. There are the 


following considerations to be taken info account: width and 
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space per passenger, not only sideways, but also leg room, and 
if arms are to be provided, their height and width. In make-up, 
the variations can be legion, according to material used, from 
springing to stuffing and covering. No one design can give 
perfect comfort. 

If, therefore, any real result is to be obtained, every different 
type requires the same kind of complete ‘ test-out ’’ and an 
rage result adopted. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. E. THOMAS, 
Chief Inspecting Engineer 


ee ° 
Repairing Railway Wagons 
Charles Roberts & Co. Ltd., 
Railway Wagon Works, 
Horbury Junction, 
nr. Wakefield. 
fo THE Epiror or THE, RatLway GAZETTE 

Sir,—With reference to the two letters appearing in your June 
30 issue, under the above heading, only because. I feel that the 
efficiency of our railways in the post-war period is of such vital 
national importance, do I venture to ask you to publish my 
further remarks. 

(2) We are, of course, a conservative race, and we suffer, 
naturally, from the very fact that we were the pioneers of the 

orld’s railways, with the result that we have now an enormous 
quantity of ‘‘ dead wood ”’ to cut out. 

(3) In the post-war period, as I see it, this country, if it is 
going to maintain its standard of living, has got to wake up, 
ind we have got to introduce, not only on the railways but in 
every industry, modern machinery and modern methods. 

4) Your readers may wonder what all this has got to do with 
the repairing of railway wagons, and my reply is, everything, so 
far as railway wagons are concerned, and, with them, the efficient 
handling of our mineral traffic. The ordinary merchandise 
wagons are entirely a matter for the railway companies to deal 
vith, but the system under which we operate our mineral traffic, 
where the railway companies are the hauliers and the colliery 
proprietors the owners, is another matter, and some means have 
got to be found whereby these two partners in this most important 
ind vital national traffic, can be got to see eye to eye for the 
benefit of all concerned 

5) Dealing first with the letter from Mr. Robinson, I feel 
ure he does not mean that even a wooden wagon should be 
rebuilt after the first eight years in a main repair shop. The real 
olution of this repair problem, in my judgment, is the replace 
ment, as circumstances permit, of our existing wooden mineral 

igons with carefully designed and properly constructed all-steel 
vagons. That at one stroke, in itself, will settle the problem of 
he perpetual repairing of wooden wagons, whether the work is 
urried out in a roadside shop or in a main works. 

6) Mr. Robinson points out quite rightly that when repairing 
wooden wagon many defects are oft-times hidden from view. Let 
me relate an incident which gives point to his remarks :— 
years ago I was asked to buy 1,000 old wooden wagons 
ind when I inspected a few samples the colliery proprietor 
pointed out to me what good wagons they were, although they 
vere over forty years old, and to outside appearances, with a 
paint on them, they certainly looked all right, but I 
nvited him to walk up to the sample wagon and place his fingers 
under the side rails, where he found that they were as hollow as 
hell { then suggested that whilst we had some lunch, one of 
the wagons should be taken apart and we examined it-later, only 
to find what, of course, I expected. Practically the whole of the 
tenons had decayed in the mortices and the frame was being held 
together by bolts and nuts and tie rods. 

7) Now this sort of thing does not happen with a steel under- 
cases where corrosion is the cry, at any 

te it is there to be seen, it is all in view, but I should like to 

what I have stated before in your columns, that I can 

luce, for anyone’s inspection, British steel underframes taken 
from coal wagons which were built in the year 1894 and those 
underframes are still serviceable in spite of some corrosion. What 
important, I state without fear of contradiction that 
luring all those long years they have carried coal on the British 
those underframes have never had a new member put 
into them or even a new rivet, so that there has been no question 
is to whether they should go into a roadside repair shop or into 
main repairing works, so far as general repairs are concerned. 

8) With regard to the letter from Mr. A. E. B. Forbes, he is 

only one who is somewhat surprised that this country 
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some 


oat ot 


mie Even in those 


more 


railw iys, 


t the 
f las persisted in wooden wagon construction when it, as he puts 


t, has been abandoned long ago practically everywhere else in 


the world, and even in those countries where large supplies of 


suitable timber are available. 

(9) In support of Mr. Forbes, may I remind your readers that 
vhen the late Sir Nigel Gresley presided over the World Railway 
onference at Cairo some years ago, in his remarks he. stated 
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that he had communicated with practically every railway in the 
world and asked them what they were doing with regard to 
steel or wood construction for their rolling stock, and the signifi- 
cant reply was that 90 per cent. of all the leading railways in the 
world were using steel. 

(10) The question of the capacity of the wagons, together with 
brakes and couplers is, as he puts it, another story and I must 
not take up more of your valuable space dealing with those 
points, except to state that the conditions in this country for the 
handling of our mineral traffic, are very different from the condi- 
tions which prevail in many foreign countries, and it would not 
be easy to handle large bogie wagons such as we have built and 
sent abroad. The 16-ton steel wagon which my company has 
introduced, with the permission of the railway companies, is at 
least a step, I hope, in the right direction, inasmuch as it provides 
a great saving in dead weight. 


Yours faithfully, 


DUNCAN BAILEY, 
Chairman & Managing Director 


Welsh Highland Railway Track 
July 5 
To THE EpItoR oF THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 


Str,—Thousands of visitors to and residents in North Wales 
look back with great delight to their tour upon the narrow-gauge 
Welsh Highland Railway, which meanders from Dinas, near 
Caernarvon, in the north, to Portmadoc, through 21 miles of the 
most beautiful scenery in North Wales. The Welsh Highland 
Railway ceased to function in 1937, and is now in the final stages 
of liquidation. 

In 1941 the Liverpool & District Ramblers’ Federation 
suggested that an opportunity had arisen for acquiring the freehold 
of this derelict railway track, with a view to its being dedicated to 
the public for use as a footpath only. This suggestion met with 
widespread support, but it was not found possible to further 
the project until, in response to a second appeal from the same 
Federation, the Caernarvonshire County Council, in December, 
1942, on a motion proposed by Councillor R. J. Gresley-Jones, of 
Llandudno, seconded by Alderman William George, of Criccieth, 
referred the matter to its Law & Parliamentary Committee to 
consider and report. Since then all the investing authorities, i.e., 
the local authorities holding shares or interests in the company, 
have expressed themselves as favourable towards the proposal, 
but have made it quite clear that this must not be deemed to 
imply that they are prepared to accept any financial obligations or 
responsibilities connected: therewith. 

The signatories to this letter believe that if a sum of not less than 
£2,000 were raised by public subscription and handed over to the 
Caernarvonshire County Council as an earnest of the widespread 
desire to acquire this unique right of way, ways and means would 
undoubtedly be found of meeting their wishes. The representative 
character of the signatories to this appeal speaks for itself, and 
there is every good reason for feeling that there will be a most 
generous response to their appeal by all those who desire to add 
to the public amenities already to be found in North Wales an asset 
of such inestimable value to all lovers of the countryside. 

It is opportune here to mention that in 1937 the L.M.S.R., in 
co-operation with the Staffordshire County Council, dedicated to 
the use of the public as a right of way for pedestrians the disused 
railway track in the Manifold Valley. The acquisition of a 
similar amenity in North Wales would confer upon the com- 
munity an equally attractive and lasting benefit. Lovers of North 
Wales are therefore asked to support the footpath proposal by 
generous and immediate contributions. 

Subscribers resident in Wales are asked to send their donations 
to Mr. Bob Owen, M.A., Caernarvonshire Rural Community Council, 
148, High Street, Bangor, Caernarvonshire. Subscribers outside 
Wales should send their donations to Mr. Alfred Embleton, A.C.LS., 
White House, Brancote Gardens, Bromborough, Wirral, Cheshire. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. GRAHAM WHITE, M.P., President, Liverpool & District Ramblers’ 
Federation. 

MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. for Anglesey. 

GORONWY OWEN, M.P. for Caernarvon County. 

LAWRENCE CHUBB, Secretary, Commons, Open Spaces & 
Preservation Society. 

WILLIAM GEORGE, Alderman, Caernarvon County Council. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, F.R.1I.B.A., Chairman, Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural Wales. 

r. ARTHUR LEONARD, O.B.E., President, Ramblers’ Association. 

R. J. GRESLEY JONES, Caernarvonshire County Council. 

C. PRIESTLEY EDWARDS, Acting Chairman, North Wales 
Association. 

ALFRED EMBLETON, A.C.1.S,, Chairman, Liverpool & District Ramblers’ 
Federation. 

IFAN ab OWEN EDWARDS, M.A., J.P., The Welsh League of Youth. 

ARTHUR T. ROBERTS, Hon. Secretary, Liverpool & District Ramblers’ 
Federation. 

BOB OWEN, M.A., Organiser, Caernarvonshire Rural Community Council. 

ANDREW BLAIR, F.R.G.S., Chairman, Footpaths Committee, Liverpoo! 
District Ramblers’ Federation 
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The Scrap Heap 


National Savings Certificates. 






Three score years and nineteen 


and of injured 8,000 


road casualties due » cars in this country 


steady—we can hold ’em!” 
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one-year of the war alone (1942) casualties 
on the roads totalled 147,500. Divide 
147,500 by 50 and you ge+ roughly 2,950 
killed and wounded a week by cars. That 
is to say, just about a quarter as many 
as flying bombs killed and wounded. Yet 
nobody speaks of cars as a menace, or 
listens to me when I say that they ought 
to be prohibited after the war.—Professor 
Joad, in “‘ The Sunday Dispatch.”’ 

Though ingenious, Professor Joad’s de- 
duction is not quite sound, as the road 
casualties are for the whole of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. As disclosed in the 
Premier’s speech, the flying bomb 
casualties are mostly in the Greater 
London area 


4 fe 


rhe scene is laid in the dining room of 
a railway terminus in Southern England 
rhe sirens had just sounded and as _ the 
waiter, quoting from the menu, gave 
choice to two male diners of curried 
mutton or braised spam, the ominous 
sounds were heard of a ‘‘ Doodle Bug ”’ 
passing overhead. At this the two pros- 
pective diners dived under the table. The 
waiter meanwhile appearing quite unper- 
turbed, lifted the corner of the tablecloth, 
with the remark—‘‘ and I think, Sir, I 
can manage just two portions of cold 
pressed beef.”’ 

* K 
SECURITY MINDED 

A friend and I were trying our 
‘skill’’ on a ‘“pin-table’’ in the 
‘“local’’ the other day, when we noticed 
in American soldier—alone—intently 
watching. We invited him to join in. 

During the game, in an effort to break 
down the notorious English reserve, I 
asked him which part of the States he 
came from. * ‘‘ Oh, about the centre, I 
reckon,’’ he replied abruptly. I sug- 
gested that that did not tell me much. 
He replied, ‘‘ That‘s O.K.”’ 


As the “‘ local’’ was only a mile or so 
from . .. | inquired whether he was 
stationed there, to which he _ replied, 


” 


‘Say, just what are you ‘ guys’ after? 
Feeling that I had perhaps been a little 








Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of “‘ Punch”’ 
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Southern Railway defies M.W.T.! 
(See page 51) 


indiscreet, but persevering in my desire 
to be friendly, 1 changed the subject and 
said, ‘‘I was in Washington when war 
broke out in September, 1939.’’ At this 
our American friend inquired whether | 
meant Washington, D.C. ‘‘ I never know 
which is which,’’ I replied, ‘‘ which is the 
D.C. one?’’ To this he said ‘* You 
should know, I’m not saying a thing.”’ 

Finally, in a last desperate effort to im- 
prove the atmosphere, I said, ‘‘I once 
saw Washington in cherry blossom time; 
that was a marvellous sight,’’ but to this 
came the quick retort, ‘‘ Say, another 
crack like that and [’ll ’ Where- 
upon, of course, I realised that the cherry 
trees were presented to the U.S.A. by the 
Emperor of Japan!—From a Letter to 
the Editor of ‘‘ The New Statesman,”’ 
from E. H. Bitten. 

« 


In the newspaper column which she 
conducts regularly, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, wife of the President of the 
United States, recently declared that the 
Brazilians locate their railways much 
more intelligently than the unimaginative 
North Americans do; the former ‘“* put 
their railways back in the mountains,”’ 
whereas the latter allow them to “‘ clutter 
up the valleys.’’ ‘‘So far,’’ comments 
our American contemporary, the Rail- 
way Age, ‘‘ no Governmental ‘ directive ’ 
has yet issued requiring the relocation 
of the nation’s railroads to give effect to 
this reform.’’ 

* 
TAILPIECE 
(Salvage remains a major wartime need) 


Because we dominate once more 
The Norman air, the Norman shore, 
We must not let reaction bring 
A wanton waste of anything. 
Because our banners forward go 
It does not mean that we can throw 
Away in mere extravagance 
The things that help our men in France. 
It still behoves us every one 
To cherish all and squander none. 
Metal, bone, paper, rubber, rag, 
Conserve and put them in the bag! 

E. C. 
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OVERSEAS RAILWAY AFFAIRS 


(From our correspondents) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Railway Pensioners 
In terms of a Government decision, the 
Railways & Harbours Administration has 


decided to grant special allowances to 
certain railway pensioners. These allow- 
ances became payable on April 1, 1944, 


and are designed to assist the pensioners 
concerned to meet higher cost of living. 
Pensioners in receipt of amounts in excess of 
{200 a year are not included in the scheme. 
The following scales apply :— 


EUROPEAN PENSIONERS 


Annual Maximum annual 
pension allowance 
é 
Up to... 100 Married ... an 24 
Under 100 Single... ane 12 
Over -_ 100 Married ... am 36 
(but under 200) 
COLOURED PENSIONERS 
Up to. cae 50 Married ... = 12 
Under es 50 Single... wbie 12 
Over ... . 50 Married ... ws 18 
(up to 75) 
OE 75 Married ... vs 24 


(but under 100) 


OTHER NON-EUROPEAN. PENSIONERS 

Under - 50 Married ... sme 12 

Under one 25 Single... ie 12 

The scales are subject to the total of the 
Government annuity or annuities drawn by 
the pensioner, plus earnings from employ- 
ment, plus the amount of the allowance 
payable, not exceeding, in ‘the case of 
Europeans (married) {£200 a year, or 
single, widow or widower) £100; coloured 
persons, £100 or £50; and other non 
Europeans, £50 or £25. 

The Administration has invited all its 
pensioners, who feel that they are capable 
of doing so, to apply for re-employment ; 
there are now approximately 1,452 re- 
employed pensioners in the service. 


Railways Increased Expenditure 

In explaining to the House of Assembly 
on June 1 why he was allowing for a deficit 
in the railway budget for the forthcoming 
year, the Minister of Transport said that 
the Railway Administration, in addition to 
paying about £5,500,000 in cost-of-living 
allowances, was committed to the payment 
f temporary extra-responsibility allow- 
ances and improved rates of pay to all 
sections of the staff, as well as to greatly 
increased operating and maintenance costs. 
In the last-named case, expanding traffic 
was only partly responsible, since the 
difficulty of renewing engines and rolling 
stock had compelled the Administration to 
spend more money on repairs and improvi- 
sation. It was significant that from April, 
1943, to January, 1944, revenue increased by 
£2,296,797, but during the same period 
expenditure advanced by £4,392,434. 

\s recorded in the June 16 issue of The 
Railway Gazette, reference was made by 
the Minister of Transport, in this year’s 
railway budget speech, to the various 
danger signals which had become dis- 
cernible. These, if anything, have recently 
become more pronounced, chiefly because 
rates of pay to many sections of the staff 
have again had to be reviewed. Improve- 
ments in pay to salaried staff and additional 
appointments absorb £193,951 a year, and 
the increase in disability allowances for 
artisans amounts to £32,571 ; non-salaried 
members of the catering staff have had their 
wages increased by £26,000 a year. The 
application of leaye conditions under the 
Factories Act will cost the Administration 
£59,455 for Europeans, £19,369 for coloured 


persons and £59,323 for natives. Similar 
improvements in pay to the police staff 
amount to more than £58,587 a year. The 
cost-of-living allowance, which at present 
is payable on a 26 per cent. scale, will cost 
the Administration, it is estimated, 
£5,508,000 during the present financial 
year ; for the twelve months ended March 
31, £3,902,690 was paid in cost-of-living 
allowances. Improvements have been 
effected in the rates of pay of part-time 
employees, and special allowances are being 
paid to railway pensioners. 

Costs of materials, generally, also are 
increasing ; this year the railways will have 
to pay nearly £100,000 more for coal. The 
prices of steel rails, which have increased by 
more than half, as well as those of sleepers, 
all types of rolling stock, and supplies for 
the Catering Department, also are contri- 
buting to mounting expenditure and 
increased operating costs. 


UNITED STATES 


Railway Broadcasting 

On March 12 last the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad began a regular 
broadcast from Station AMAQ, Chicago. 
It takes place on Sundays at 10.30 a.m., 
and lasts for 15 min. ; present arrangements 
are for the feature to continue once weekly 
until December 3. News connected with 
the railway is broadcast by Mr. Cloyd Head, 
radio commentator. 


Central of Georgia Signalling 

Automatic signalling is to be installed 
by the Central of Georgia Railway over 
119 miles of its 15l-mile route between 
Birmingham, Alabama, and Columbus, 
Georgia, at an estimated cost of $503,600. 
This line forms a link in the route taken 
by the Illinois Central System’s ‘‘ City of 
Miami ’’ diesel streamliner between Chicago 
and the Florida coast. 


A New York Central Locomotive 
Experiment 

For many years the New York Central 
System and its subsidiaries, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big Four), 
Michigan Central, and Boston & Albany 
lines have concentrated on the 4-6-4 type 
of express locomotive for their principal 
express passenger services, of which several 
hundreds have been built. A large number 
of very powerful 4-8-2 locomotives is also 
in service on this system. It is therefore 
a matter of great interest that the N.Y.C., 
in line with the practice of many other 
American railways at the present time, has 
ordered from the American Locomotive 
Company its first locomotive to have the 
4-8-4 wheel arrangement. This is described 
as being experimental, and is presumably 
for passenger service. 


New Baltimore & Ohio Freight 
Locomotives 
For the working of fast freight traffic 
over the heavy grades between Brunswick, 


Maryland, and Grafton, West Virginia, 
203 miles apart on the Washington-St. 


Louis main line, the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road is taking delivery from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works of 20 powerful 2-8-8-4 
articulated steam locomotives, Nos. 7600 
to 7619 inclusive, classed as ‘‘ EM-1l.” 
Despite a length over engine and tender 
of 125 ft. 6 in., each of these locomotives 
can traverse curves of as sharp a radius as 
5 ch. 


37 


Each locomotive has four 24 in. by 32 in. 
cylinders, and 5 ft. 4 in. driving wheels ; 
the boiler, of 8 ft. dia. at the front end, has 
a firebox with a total volume of 892 cu. ft., 
and a grate area of 118 sq. ft.; the latter 
is provided with five thermic syphons 
(three in the firebox proper and two in the 
combustion chamber, which extends 
7 ft. 6 in. forward into the boiler barrel), 


and is, of course, mechanically fired. 
Equipment includes Type ‘“‘E”’ super- 
heater, Worthington feed-water heater, 


Alco Type ‘‘H” power reversing gear, 
flue blower, boiler low water alarm and 
flange lubrication. The 12 in. dia. piston- 
valves have a maximum travel of 7 in., 
and cut-off in full gear is 85 per cent. of 
the stroke. With a working pressure of 
235 lb. per sq. in., the tractive effort is 
115,000 lb. The total weight of the engine 
is 280} tons, of which 2164 tons is avail- 
able for adhesion; the 12-wheel tender, 
which accommodates 22,000 gal. of water 
and 25 tons of coal, weighs 170} tons; so 
that the total weight of engine and tender 
in running order is 451 tons. 

Although the nominal tractive power of 
these units is no greater than that of the 
“ EL-5a” and “ EL-6a”’ classes _ intro- 
duced in 1919 and 1918, the ‘‘ EM-1 ” engines 
are far heavier and more efficient machines, 
and should speed up considerably the fast 
freight service over the division concerned. 


Pennsylvania Carriage Washing 

An automatic machine for washing the 
exteriors of its passenger vehicles has been 
installed by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
its coach yards at Thirtieth Street, Phila- 
delphia, at a cost of $100,000. More than 
200 carriages which terminate their jour- 
neys at Broad Street, Philadelphia, are 
cleaned daily by this plant, and are then 
passed to other tracks, where cleaners 
get to work on the interiors. 


SWITZERLAND 


New Station Names 

As from May 8, the names of a number of 
railway stations in Switzerland have been 
changed. Those concerned are mainly 
Italian-sounding names, which have been 
adapted to Romansch, the language spoken 
in the, Canton of the Grisons. Romansch 
is spoken by about 60,000 persons, or 
roughly 14 per cent. of the country’s popu- 
lation. Nearly all the stations in question, 
which are as follow, are on the Rhaetian 
Railway :— 


On the Chur—Reichenau—St. Moritz line 
Old name New name 
Ems Domat-Ems 
Bergun Bergin-Bravuogn 
Bevers Bever 
Samaden Samedan 
Celerina Schlarigna-Celerin 


On the Bever—Scuol Schuls—Tarasp line 


Oid name New name 
Ponte-Campovasto La Punt-Chamuesch 
Madulein ae Madulain 
Scanfs_... S-chanf 
Cinuskel-Brail Cinuos-chel-Brail 
Sus mia AE .. Susch 
Fetan 


soo Ftan 
Schuls-Tarasp Scuol/Schuls-Tarasp 


On the Reichenau—/laz—Disentis;Mustér line 
Old name New name 

Trins we pie Trin 
Valendas-Sagens Valendas-Sagogn 
Kastris ... ie Castrisch 
Waltensburg Waltensburg/Vuorz 
Ruis “ sae Rueun 
Tavanasa-Brige!s Tavanasa-Breil /Brigels 
Truns “ Trun 
Disentis Disentis/Muster. 


Other changes concern Burgdorf, on the 
Berne-Ziirich main line, the new name of 
which is Burgdorf-Bahnhof ; and Reichen- 
bach, on the Létschberg line, which is now 
Reichenbach (Kandertal), to distinguish it 
from Reichenbach near Meiringen, on the 
Federal Railways’ Interlaken-Lucerne line. 
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Wartime Emergency Repair* 


Careful preparatory work developed an organisation which has 
met heavy demands with outstanding speed and efficiency 


had in 


RES INSIBLE railway officers 
pre-war 


mind throughout the 
political disturbances that war anywhere 
might disrupt both supplies and labour, 
and stocks were kept at as good levels as 
finance permitted, while continued and 
lengthy research revealed something of 
the possibilities of synthetic and alterna 
the pre-war testing of con- 


tive materials; 

crete and steel sleepers is an example 
For practical purposes, however, the 
transport preparedness of the present 


war may be dated from the latter part of 
1937, when it became obvious that the 
European situation was trending in a 
direction which made conflict between 
major Powers a risk of the near future. 
It was then that steps were taken to see 
how far special preparations were neces- 
sary to ensure the continued operation of 
the British railway system in the event 
of hostilities, of which the possibility. of 
intense aerial bombardment might be ex 
pected to be an outstanding characteris 
tic At the request of the Government, 


therefore, the railways considered what 
protection should be afforded to enable 
the railways to carry on their services 


as efficiently as possible in such an emer 
gency 


The Technical Committee of 1937 


Accordingly the Railway Technical 
Committee on Air Raid Precautions was 
set up, and held its first meeting in 
December 1937 Its membership in 


cluded representatives of the Home Office 
the Ministry of Transport, the four main 
line railways, and London Transport 
itting under the chairmanship of a rail 
vayman. It examined the problem from 
three main angles, namely, protection of 
personnel, protection of vital points, and 
the additional stocks of material required 


-for emergency repairs to be effected 
speedily Ten meetings were held, and 
detailed minutes were submitted period 
cally to the General Managers and to the 
Government representatives Eventually 
t summary report dated June 22, 1938 
vas prepared, and agreed unanimously 
The Home Office and the Ministry of 
Iransport expressed the opinion that, so 
far iS possible trathe should be kept 
moving even during the progress of a 
raid (unlike the early stages of the last 
war, when a standstill order was in force 
ind this was adopted It may be added 
that severe speed restrictions during ait 
raids were imposed, but these were lifted 
is a result of experience from Novembet 
11, 1940 


Special consideration was given to the 
provision 6f additional supplies for emer 


gency repairs that would be undertaken 
by the three principal sections, namely 
civil engineering; signal and_ telegraph 


work; and mechanical engineering (mainly 
extra spare parts for steam locomotives) 
Further emergency provisions included 
extra telephone connections with G.P.O. 
circuits, and the addition to existing 
stocks of steam breakdown cranes, weld 
ing and burning plants, and so forth. 
Even the minimum immediate expendi 
ture which the Railway Technical Com 
mittee considered essential was far in ex- 
cess of any sum which the railway com 
panies found themselves able to meet 
pending settlement with the Government 
* Abstract of a paper by Mr. Charles E. Lee 
prepared for the Diamond Jubilee celebrations of 
the Permanent Way Institution 


of the financial question as to who was to 
bear the cost. It was therefore pointed 
out to the Government that no effective 
steps could be taken until an indication 
was given of the Government attitude 
towards railways in the event of war. In 


fact, the railways are deserving of more 
credit than they have so far received for 
their patriotic preparatory steps at their 
own risk—particularly in accumulating 
and distributing emergency stores, and 


strengthening bridges to take heavier axle 
loads—while the then Government delayed 
making a pronouncement. 

The ** Shadow ’’ R.E.C. 

\t the time of the Czechoslovak crisis 
of September, 1938, the Minister of Trans- 
port appointed the Railway Executive 
Committee, under an instrument dated 
September 24, to advise the Government 
in connection with arrangements necessary 
in conditions of emergency. After the 
crisis passed, and the Munich settlement 
was reached, the Minister of Transport 
expressed by letter his desire that the 
R.E.C. should continue to function so 
that preparations might be made against 
iny emergency arising in the future. This 
‘shadow ’’ R.E.C. continued in exist- 
an advisory body until September 
1, 1939, when it assumed its executive 
functions under the Railway Control 
Order, 1939, by which the Minister of 
Transport took control of the main rail 
way systems and London Transport. In 
Septembe1 1938, the R.E.C 
appointed 13 consultative committees, of 


ence as 


also 


which those with which we are particu 
larly concerned are the Civil Engineers 


the Signal & Telegraph Engineers, and ths 


Stores. \ year later they dropped the 
word ‘‘ consultative ’’ from their titles 
as they became committees of an execu 


tive body, but their decisions are subject 
to the approval of the R.E.C., and orders 
given by the latter are carried into effect 


by the respective General Managers 
These committees have no executive 
iuthority over their members, as, so far 
as each railway company is concerned, 


every chief officer remains responsible to 

his General Manager for the conduct of 

his department, and no portion of that 

responsibility is delegated to the com- 

mittees of the R.E.C. Nevertheless, these 

committees have been of great value in 
curing uniform action. 

‘he political events of March, 
the Government emergency 
to be crystallised, and in April 
dential instructions were issued by the 
Ministry of Transport to the General 
Managers as to the proposed control of 
the railways, and the working of essential 
traffic thereon, during a major emergency. 
\s already mentioned, the possibility of 


1939, 
plans 
conh 


caused 


a shortage of materials had long been 
visualised, and large stocks of materials 


of all kinds were laid up and dispersed 
throughout the systems at strategic points 
which must remain unspecified while the 


war in Europe continues. Later, thess 
stocks were replenished in part by 
materials from the U.S.A., and more 


recently, as commitments of British roll- 
ing mills have prevented them from meet- 


ing the demands for steel rails, some 
161,000 tons of American 39-ft. rails, 


representing 980 miles of track, have been 
laid. On some sections of line they have 
been welded into 78-ft., 117-ft., and 
156-ft. lengths. 
Before the war, the 


also, dispersal of 
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labour was arranged, and fully-equipped 
heavy repair squads with emergency 
breakdown trains were located at well 
selected places. Flexibility and mobility 
were the keynotes of the plans, and com 
pletely self-contained flying squads wer 
organised. Much of the material was 
loaded in wagons placed in position for 
immediate despatch, including rails and 
other permanent way stores, and bridging 


and filling material. Some equipment 
was acquired for common use, such as 


twelve 45-ton steam cranes designed t 
traverse any of the lines of the main-lin« 
companies. Patrol systems were planned 
and special telephone communication 
was established with headquarters and 
with heavily-protected. emergency control 


centres. Very considerable extensions 
have been made to the communications 
networks of all the railways, and 21,000 
miles of wires, representing 429 addi 
tional circuits, added to pre-war routes 
On the G.W.R. and S.R. entirely nev 
traffic control networks were installed 
By special arrangement, G.P.O. emer 
gency trunks, interlinking all the main 
railway centres, can be brought into uss 
it short notice. As a further safeguard 


against breakdown of physical circuits, a 
complete radio network has beef built up 
with 42 fixed stations and 40 mobile rail 
or road sets 

A great deal of permanent way work is 
ind has always been, emergency work in 
effect, and the outbreak of war therefor« 
found well-tried organisations of the main 
line railways and London _ Transport 
already firmly established for dealing with 
emergencies: and requiring only to be 
adapted to meet the altered circumstances 
of wartime conditions. With the advan 
tage of the additional facilities already 


outlined, these organisations have so far 
met the heavy demands made on them 
with outstanding speed and_ efficiency 


and it is noteworthy that war experience 





has not necessitated any fundamental 
change in the arrangements planned so 
carefully before the war, although detail 
alterations and improvements have been 
made from time to time. 
Effects of Air Raids 

One of the first air raids of note on 
this country occurred on July 9, 1940 
when Norwich was the target, and Thorpe 
Station and the locomotive sheds were 
hit. Since then, upwards of 10,000 air 
ittacks have been made on British rail 
ways, and one muth-bombed 24-mile sec- 
tion of line near London had no fewer 
than 92 attacks in 9 months during the 
Battle of Britain Problems which have 
to be tackled include extinguishing fires; 


arranging for the disposal 
filling bomb craters 


clearing debris; 
ot une xploded bombs; 


ind relaying tracks; introducing emerg 
ency signalling systems pending repairs 
to permanent installations; repairing 
damaged electric cables; and inspecting 
and repairing structures. In this con 
nection, it is worthy of record that 
although the powers of destruction have 
increased vastly in recent years, the 


ability to counter them has increased with 


the development of new materials and 
new methods. Cutting and welding tech 


nique has altered the complexion of re- 
pairing damaged steelwork; quick-setting 
cement enables certain types of damage 
to be made good in a fraction of the time 
formerly necessary; and the _ steady 
development of mechanical tools and 
labour-saving devices has enabled track 
repairs to be accelerated greatly. Excava- 
tors have cleared debris rapidly, and 
easily-manipulated hopper ballast wagons 


are available in quantity to transport 
filling material to bomb craters. 
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Mechanical tampers and rail saws and 
drills are but a few of the modern tools 
in the hands of the repair squads. Never- 
theless, what the engineers have accom- 
plished in the rapid restoration of 
damaged communications is due in no 
small measure to the enterprise of indi- 
viduals in the engineering departments 
when faced with emergencies. 

[he easiest type of damage to repair is, 
of course, the _ straightforward bomb 
crater. Where a bomb falls clear of the 
tracks it may affect their alignment and 
level and cover them with debris. The 
idjustment is then merely a matter of 
clearing, and re-establishing correct line 
level. As, of course, the tracks 
affected cannot carry traffic in the mean- 
time, the work can proceed without inter- 
ruption, and traffic may be re-established 
within a matter of hours. Should a bomb 
fall upon the track it may cause more 
damage, and necessitate bringing material 
to the site for filling the crater, and 
relaying the damaged lines. Cables, both 
traction and signal, and conductor rails, 
not to mention telephone wires, may have 
been damaged, and these also have to be 
repaired. Traffic may, however, be 
resumed under hand-signalling, pending 
the re-establishment of the normal con- 
trols. Another type of bomb which may 
cause but small damage immediately is 
the delayed-action or unexploded bomb, 
but in many cases this can be extracted 


nd 
ind 


and removed for detonation at a safe 
distance. In other cases it must be given 
time, and may explode upon the site, 


causing substantial damage. The demoli- 
tion of buildings near the line by high 
explosive bomb presents, as a rule, no 
very great problem beyond that of clear- 
ing-the debris, and any necessary restora- 
tion of the tracks if they have been 
damaged. Where buildings have been 
damaged so as to be a potential danger 
to the line, temporary withdrawal of 
train services has been necessary until 
the building could be rendered safe by 
complete demolition or otherwise. 

The greatest problems, both in nature 
and magnitude, have, of course, been 
presented by damage to bridges and via- 
ducts, and the ingenuity displayed in 
devising means of restoration, as well as 
the concentrated hard work which has 
gone to its realisation, has astonished 
many who have had the opportunity of 
seeing what has had to be tackled. Two 
widely-differing instances may be men- 
tioned. In the first, a bomb hit the top 
boom of a large-span single-line bridge, 
causing a certain weakening of the whole 
structure. Calculation made immediately 
after observation and measurement of the 
deformation showed, however, that elec- 
tric train services at reduced speed could 


Exterior of Pullman coach converted to sleeping and. messing quarters for use of Engineer’s Department, L.N.E.R. 
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be re-established safely without any 
repairs whatever being put in hand, the 
bridge having been calculated originally 
for the carriage of heavy steam locomo- 
tives. Incidentally, this may be regarded 
as an advantage of multiple-unit electric 
traction, with its comparatively light 
axle loads. The other instance is of a 
viaduct more than 100 ft. wide supporting 
a multiplicity of running lines carrying 
an intensive traffic. Here the bomb fell 
in a space between the tracks, leaving 
the lines completely undamaged. It pene- 
trated the brick arch, and exploded with 
great violence, wrecking several arches 
and shattering the piers for a considerable 
distance. It was, of course, neces- 
sary to suspend traffic on all lines, 
and it was decided that the quickest 
method of restoration was to build 




































39 


retaining walls at each side of the via- 
duct, demolish the worst of the wrecked 
masonry, and fill in and consolidate the 
whole formation. The problem of furnish- 
ing filling was quickly solved by the pro- 
vision of trains of hopper wagons con- 
taining quarry refuse consisting of small 
stone chippings. This material packs 
quickly and solidly, is easy to handle, 
and can be supplied in almost unlimited 
quantities. Two of the tracks were re- 
opened to traffic within eight days, and 
two more within another couple of days. 

In some instances the restoration of 
train services has been made possible with 
a minimum of interruption by temporary 
trestling where underbridges have been 
damaged, and it has been rare that any 
extensive regirdering has had to be done 
before a line could be reopened. 








Mobile Housing for Permanent Way Staff 





O overcome the difficulties of obtaining 
food and accommodation in wartime 
conditions for permanent-way staff working 
away from their homes, to which we 
referred in our May 19 issue, the L.N.E.R. 
has converted eight six-wheel passenger 
carriages and six Pullman cars, and these 
have been allocated to various districts 
throughout the system. Six further Pull- 
mans are being converted similarly. The 
six-wheel vehicles provide accommodation 
for eight men each, and the Pullman 


coaches for sixteen. Each vehicle is com- 
plete with beds, wash basins, tables, lockers, 
etc., and carries supplies of bedding, cook- 
ing and cleaning utensils, lamps, and every- 
thing necessary to make the unit entirely 
self-supporting. A member of the working 
staff acts as attendant and undertakes the 
cooking, on coal stoves, and also sees to the 
general tidiness of the temporary home. 
Since the interior photograph we reproduce 
was taken, shelves have been added above 
the top bunks. 
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NOW: Deep-Level Shelters. POST-WAR: Perhaps an Express Tube Railway 
(See pages 29 and 45) 


Surface view of entrance to stair shaft, and top of ventilation shaft, at one of the new deep-level tube 
air raid shelters in London 


Approach tunnel from entrance shaft, leading to main shelter tunnels 


This particular shelter, which is at Clapham South Station, has its sixteen sections named after famous British 
Admirals (with names arranged in alphabetical order). Clapham North commemorates poets and philosophers ; 
Stockwell has engineers, architects, and explorers; Camden Town has Generals; and Belsize Park has artists 
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NOW: Deep-Level Shelters. POST-WAR: Perhaps an Express Tube Railway 
(See pages 29 and 45) 

















Bunks arranged in upper portion of main shelter tunnel, which is of 16 ft. 6 in. diameter 


The standard diameter of new tube railway running tunnels is 12 ft., and at new tube stations the internal 
diameter of the tunnel is 21 ft. 2} in. These new shelter tunnels are thus far too small to be used as station 
platform tunnels, but are ample for running tunnels 


A portion of a deep-level tube medical aid post Stairway linking shelter tunnels with existing tube station 
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NOW: Deep-Level Shelters 


POST-WAR: Perhaps an 
Express Tube Railway 
(See pages 29 and 45) 


Above : Portion of a canteen in one of 
the new deep-level tube shelters 


Right: A corner of the control room, 

which is connected by telephone 

with every dormitory and _ service 
compartment in the shelter 
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Left : Switchgear and transformers. Current can be taken either from the London Transport railway supply, or from 
that of the local supply authorities in the neighbourhood of a shelter. Right: Ventilation fan at foot of shaft 
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PERSONAL 


We regret to record the death on July 
8, at the age of 82, of Mr. Frank Dudley 


Docker, C.B., who was responsible for 
the first large amalgamation of railway 
carriage and wagon building companies, 


of which the Metropolitan-Cammell Car- 
riagze & Wagon Co. Ltd. is the present 
successor. He was a Director of the Mid- 
land Bank Limited and Chairman of the 
Electric & Railway Finance Corporation 
Limited. He was a former Director of the 
Southern Railway Company, Metropolitan 
Railway Company, and other companies. 
He was made C.B. in 1911. (See editorial 
note, page 30). 


Mr. William Hepworth, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
who, as recorded in our June 16 issue, is 
retiring from the position of District 





Mr. William Hepworth 


District Engineer, Blackburn, 
L.M.S.R., 1934-44 


Engineer, Blackburn, L.M.S.R., is the 
son of Mr. W. Hepworth, formerly Chief 
Audit Accountant of the Lancashire & 
Yorkshire Railway, Manchester. He began 
his career with the same railway 47 years 
ago and gained experience in the carrying 
out of large engineering projects. He 
became engaged on important works at 
Bolton, Liverpool and Southport, and 
later was appointed Divisional Engineer 
to the Chiet Engineer, Western Division. 
In 1924 he was made Assistant Engineer 
for the Blackburn District, and in 1934 
he was appointed District Engineer. In 
addition to new works and bridges, Mr. 
Hepworth has made a close study of track; 
he is author of a standard work on rail- 
way permanent way (‘‘ Railway Perman- 
ent Way: Dimensional Theory & Prac- 
tice,’” by Hepworth and Lee, published 
in 1922), and has lectured on the subject 
in all parts of the country, as well as 
contributing to many journals, including 
The Railway Gazette and its constituent, 
The Railway Engineer. He is a Fellow 
of the Permanent Way Institution. 























We regret to record the sudden death on 
June 30 of Mr. Andrew Grant, Controller, 
L.N.E.R., Waverley. 
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RAILWAY NEWS SECTION 


Mr. C. Clarence Horton, M.Inst.T., 
Assistant (General) to the General 
Manager, Central Uruguay Railway, who, 
as recorded in our June 23 issue, has been 
appointed Assistant General Manager, had 
early training in booking-office and tariff 
work with Thos. Cook & Son Ltd. in the 
Ocean Travel (and Overseas Railways) 
Department of that firm’s West End 
office. He joined the Traffic Department 
of the Central Uruguay Railway in 1906, 
and subsequently transferred to the Great 
Western of Brazil Railway, with which 
he held successively, over a period of 
twelve years, the posts of Outdoor Assist- 


ant to the Traffic Manager, Assistant 
Traffic Manager and Acting Traffic 
Manager. His service in those capacities 


covered the period during which the Great 
Western of Brazil Railway adopted 
Brazilian administration, when, as one of 


Mr. C. C. Horton 


Appointed Assistant General Manager, 
Central Uruguay Railway 


the few British senior officers who were 
retained, he had exceptional experience in 
administrative reorganisation, in the 
ensuing adoption of new tariffs, and in the 
re-classification of staff. He left the com- 
pany’s service to become Traffic Manager 
of the Paraguay Central Railway, but in 
1930 he rejoined the Central Uruguay 
Railway as Assistant (General) to the 
General Manager. Mr. Horton was elected 
an Associate Member of the Institute of 
Transport in 1921, and became a Member 
in 1923. For the year 1944 he is an 
elected member of the committee, and 
holds office as Vice-Chairman, of the 
Argentine & River Plate Centre of the 
Institute. 





Mr. A. B. Potter, who retired at the 
end of last month from the position of 
Assistant for Road Transport to the 
Traffic Manager, Southern’ Railway, 
joined the. former L.S.W.R. at Dorchester 
in 1898. He served in South Africa with 
the Imperial Yeomanry from 1900 to 
1902, after which he returned to the 
L.S.W.R. and served on the relief staff 
until 1917. He then was appointed Out- 
door Representative to the Superinten- 
dent of the Line, and in 1928 became 























Outdoor Commercial Superintendent. <A 
year later he was made Chief of Railhead 
Development, Traffic Manager’s Office, 
In 1932 he was appointed Deputy Assis- 
tant for Road Transport to the Traffic 
Manager, and, in 1934, Assistant for 
Road Transport. Mr. Potter has been a 
member since its inception of the R.E.C. 
Road Transport Committee; and he is a 
member of the Safety First Council and 
of the Street Safety Committee. He has 
also served as Group Transport Officer, 
Southern Railway Home Guard, with the 
rank of Major. 





Mr. G. R. Thurstan, Assistant to Dis- 
trict Engineer, Blackburn, L.M.S.R., 
who, as recorded in our June 16 issue, 
has been appointed District Engineer, 
Blackburn, is a grandson of the late Mr. 
James Thurstan, a former District Goods 


Mr. G. R. Thurstan 


Appointed District Engineer, 
Blackburn, L.M.S.R. 


Manager at Warrington, and later at 
Wolverhampton, L.N.W.R., and a son 
of Mr. J. H. Thurstan, formerly Divi- 
sional Engineer, Lancaster, on that rail- 
way. Two of his great-uncles, an uncle 
and a brother also have beeninL.N.W.R. 
service. Mr G. R. Thurstan commenced 
his railway career in 1904, and, after 
completing three years as an engineer- 
ing pupil at Lancaster, was retained as a 
Draughtsman in the Engineer’s Office, 
where at times he had charge of new 
works and large alteration schemes, In 
1911 he was transferred to the Chief 
Maintenance Engineer’s Office at Crewe, 
where for some years he was engaged on 
the design and reconstruction of bridges. 
Later he was responsible for the testing 
of materials in the engineer’s test house. 
Shortly after the grouping he returned to 
Lancaster as Permanent Way Assistant 
in the Divisional Engineer’s Office. When 
the Lancaster and Manchester Divisions 
were amalgamated in 1928 he was ap- 
pointed Permanent Way Assistant at 
Manchester, and in 1934 he became Assis- 
tant to District Engineer, Blackburn. 
During the war of 1914-18 Mr. Thur- 
stan served with the Royal Engineers in 
France, Egypt and Palestine, and was © 











At 





for a time engaged on survey, location 
and construction of the military railway 
across the Sinai Desert, with the rank of 
Sergeant. Later he was posted to the 
Railway rating Division, and was 
promoted Warrant Officer (Class 1), with 
appointment of Regimental Sergeant- 
Major, in the New Works Department. 
Early in 1918 he was gazetted Second 
Lieutenant and appointed Deputy to the 
New Works Engineer. 

Mr. A. Jj. F. Bunning, General 
Manager, Nigerian Railway, who is pro- 
ceeding on leave, is expected shortly to 
arrive on a visit to Great Britain. 

Mr. W. W. Watt has been elected 
President of the Institute of Welding for 
the year 1944-45. Mr. Watt is a Man- 
aging Director of the British Oxygen Co. 
Ltd. 

We regret to record the death on 
July 2, at the age of 68, of Mr. F. 
Hughes-Caley, who was Manager of the 
Birmingham District Office of the British 
Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. from 1923 
until his retirement a few months ago. 
He was born in Birkemhead, where he 
started his business career in the offices of 
Geo. F. Milnes & Company, tramway and 
railway carriage builders. By 1900 he 
was Commercial Manager, when there was 
a large expansion of business in connec- 
tion with the development of electric 
tramway systems. In 1903 Mr. Hughes- 
Caley joined the British Thomson- 
Houston Co. Ltd. at Rugby, as Commer- 
cial Assistant in the Traction Depart- 
ment. In 1907 he was appointed to repre- 
sent the company throughout the Mid- 
lands and South of England for the sale 
of industrial electrical equipment. Reor- 
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ganisation brought him back to Rugby in 
1918, and in 1923 he was appointed Man- 
ager of the Birmingham District Office, 
and controlled also the Lamp & Lighting 
Department depots at Leicester, Norwich, 
Cambridge, Northampton, Stoke and 
Cheltenham. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Gloucester Railway Carriage & Wagon Co. 
Ltd. held on July 6 last, Mr. G. C. 
Brinkworth was appointed General Man- 
ager of the company under the Managing 
Directorship of Sir Leslie Boyce, K.B.E., 
M.P. sa 

Mr. Charles J. Heath, Costs Officer, 
London Passenger Transport Board, re- 
tired on July 9, 1944, after more than 45 
years of service. He joined the operating 
staff of the Metropolitan District Railway 
in March, 1899, and, in 1902, was trans- 
ferred to the Accountant’s Office. Later, 
he took charge of the Pay-Rolls (Railway) 
Section. In 1924, he became Assistant to 
the Audit Officer and was appointed Costs 
Officer in 1941. He is succeeded by Mr. 
Trevor L. Davies, previously Assistant 
Treasurer. 

INDIAN RaiLway STAFF CHANGES 

Mr. H. N. Parker has been appointed 
to officiate as Deputy General Manager 
(Administration), B.A.R., as 


from 
February 14. 
Major H. P. Burman _ has _ been 


appointed to officiate as 
Electrical Engineer, B.A.R. 

Mr. P. S. Clarke, M.C., V.D., Deputy 
Chief Traffic Manager, B.B.C.I.R., has 
been granted six months’ leave, as from 
February 18. 

Mr. P. M. Rose 
appointed to officiate as 
Accounts Officer, E.I.R. 


Deputy Chief 


Meyer has_ been 
Deputy Chief 
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In consequence of the death of Mr. E 
Bruce Ball, senior, his son, Mr. E. Bruc 
Ball, who has been a Joint Managin 
Director since 1941, succeeds him as senior 
Managing Director of Glenfield & Ker 
nedy Limited. Mr. Henry Gardner has 
been appointed an additional Managin:z 


Director. Sir Thomas Kennedy, who f 
many years has been the company 
General Manager in India, has_ bee 


appointed a Director. 


We regret to record the death on June 


12, at the age of 53, of Major John 
Thornton Down, M.Inst.C.E., Indian 
Defence Force, District Engineer, Adra 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 


Mr. F. E. Shirley-Beavan, Genera 
Manager of Mountstuart Dry Dock 
Limited and its associated companies, ha 
been elected to the board of each of the 
companies. 

We regret to record the death o1 
July 6, at the age of 62, of Mr. Horac: 
Cecil Vickers, a Director of the Hydrauli 
Coupling & Engineering Co. Ltd. 

We regret to record the death o1 
July 5, at the age of 76, of Mr. Normar 
Bonnington Dickson,'O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
a Director of Associated Electrical Indus 
tries Limited; Central Africa Railway Co 
Ltd.; Nyasaland Railways Limited; Great 
Western of Brazil Railway Co. Ltd.; Leo- 
poldina Railway Co. Ltd.; Taltal Railway 
Co. Ltd.; United Railways of the Havana 
& Regla Warehouses Limited; and other 
companies. Mr. Dickson was Chief En 
gineer of the Leopoldina Railway from 
1898 to 1904, from which year until 1908 
he was General Manager of the Cuban 
Central Railways. 











A 2-10-0 Austerity Locomotive at Work on the L.N.E.R. 


One of the 2-10-0 austerity locomotives, recently built by the North British Locomotive Co. Ltd. to the order of 


the Ministry of Supply, hauling a goods train in the L.N.E.R. Scottish Area. 
A description of these locomotives was published in our May 5 issue 


The locomotive is' No. 3690. 
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TRANSPORT SERVICES AND THE WAR—250 


The Flying Bomb 


enemy attack on this country 
(though not always deliber- 
telv) has its effect on communications. 
The flying bomb is no exception, and 
juring the past three weeks it has caused 
widespread and extensive blast damage, 


Every 
1ecessarily 


with resultant delays and the need for 
emergency repair. Nevertheless, the 
duration of the difficulties has been 


remarkably short, as the well-tried organi- 
sations have once again met the heavy 
demands made on them with outstanding 
speed and efficiency. So far, they have 
had to tackle less heavy work, other than 
clearance, than might have been 
expected, because of the small penetrative 
power of the missiles used. Some account 
f the wartime emergency repair organi- 
sations of the main-line railways and 
London Transport is given on page 38. 

[he flying bomb (or pilotless aircraft, 
is it was first termed) was well known as 
many months ago, but a 
ban on publication of details was 
imposed in the alleged interests of 
Security, and this was only lifted (in part) 
when Mr. Churchill made his statement 
to the House of Commons on July 6. 


debris 


1 Weapon 


\ flying bomb landed in the early 
hours of June 13, but the real attack 


began during the night of June 15-16, and 


has continued intermittently both day 
ind night. Bombs have fallen in many 


places in the Southern half of England, 
vhich for this -purpose is officially re- 
garded as the area south of a line from 


Bristol to the Wash. Mr. Churchill 
has revealed that, up to 6 a.m. on 
July 6, about 2,754 flying bombs were 


jaunched against this country, with re- 
sultant casualties of 2,752 persons killed 
ind about 8,000 injured and detained in 
hospital. Between 100 and 150 flying 
bombs, each weighing about a ton (1,000 
kg.) are being discharged daily, and a 
very large proportion has either failed to 
cross the English Channel or has been 
shot down and destroyed by various 
methods, despite very unfavourable 
weather during June. <A very high pro- 
portion of the damage and casualties has 
fallen upon the Greater London area, 18 
miles wide by 20 miles deep, which offers 
‘the unique target of the world for the 
use of a weapon of such inaccuracy,”’ as 
Mr. Churchill put it. Since last Septem- 
ber, when Allied bombing attacks began 
on the launching installations in the Pas 
de Calais area and between Havre and 
Calais, some 50,000 tons of bombs have 
been dropped on the which Mr. 
Churchill said had _ prevented the 
bombardment of London beginning some 
six months earlier and being on a very 


sites 


much heavier scale. 
Voluntary Evacuation 
The Government policy at present is 
that ho more persons are wanted in the 


London area than are required for the 
war effort. For persons of small means 
who are not engaged in war work, 
arrangements are being made for their 
transfer as speedily as possible to safer 
areas. Children are being sent out of the 
danger area at the wish of their parents, 
but it is not proposed to separate 
mothers and their young children. The 
Government does not consider that the 
present scale of the flying-bomb attack 
justifies Government compulsion in any 
ise. The Minister of War Transport has 
irranged with the railways to provide 
irger services of trains from London. 
The official London evacuation scheme 


was reopened on July 1, and the first 
party of school children left for safer 
areas in the North and Midlands on 


July 3. Arrangements are in the hands 
of the London County Council, as with 
earlier evacuations. The scheme provides 
facilities for four classes: school children 
aged from 5 to 16; mothers with children 


under 5; aged and infirm persons; and 
other persons who are able to go. Aged 


and infirm, and those who wish to leave 
London for safety and have no obliga- 
tions to stay, are required to find their 
own billets. 


Deep-Level Tube Tunnel Shelters 

It has now been decided to use the 
deep-level London tube shelters specially 
built some three years ago, but never 
brought into use. As long ago as Novem- 
ber 3, 1940, Mr. Herbert Morrison, the 
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demand for new tube railways will be, 
and whether financial resources will ‘be 
available to build them. 

Nevertheless, it was undoubtedly wise 
to adopt the policy of building these 
shelter tubes in such a way as to make 
them capable of being used eventually for 
railways. In fact, the London Passenger 
Transport Board had examined in pre- 
war days many possible schemes for the 
improvement of London tube transport, 
and among these are two for the approxi- 
mate duplication of existing tube rail- 
ways from north to south and east to 
west by the construction of deep-level 
express tubes. These schemes were re- 
garded as the ones most suitably adjust- 
able to the Government requirements for 
air raid shelter, and accordingly those 
tunnels which have been built are on the 
alignment of such deep-level routes. 

Of the ten shelters originally planned 
two were not proceeded with, by reason 
of engineering difficulties and other tech- 





One of the L.M.S.R. mobile offices in use at Poplar after damage to the goods offices in a 
recent air raid 


Minister of Home Security, outlined the 
Government’s policy on the subject of 
deep air raid shelter and the extension by 
tunnelling of the deep shelter provided by 
the tube stations in London. The original 
idea was that short radial tubes should be 
built for ten existing stations with the 
sole object of providing deep-level shelter 
for about 100,000 persons. 

In making more detailed plans, how- 
ever, the Ministry of Home Security had 
the advantage of the advice of the London 
Passenger Transport Board and eventu- 
ally it was decided that the new tube sec- 
tions should be built with a view to their 
possible use after the war as train routes. 
The cost of the work, which was estimated 
at about £1,333,000 was borne by the 
Exchequer, like that of other public 
shelter. It will be seen that this form of 
shelter is very expensive, amounting to 
£15 a head, compared with the normal 
figure of £4 a head for public shelter. The 
question of the future use of such tunnels 
is, therefore, of great importance but is 


speculative. No formal agreement exists 
with the London Passenger Transport 


Board as to payment for extensions which 
may be used after the war as train routes, 
and no obligation lies upon the Board to 
buy them at all. It is impossible to fore- 
cast with any degree of confidence what 
and where under post-war conditions the 





nical considerations. Accordingly, the re- 
maining eight were made slightly longer 
than was at first proposed so that the 
eventual provision for shelter would not 
be curtailed. The rather vague indication 
of approximately 100,000 was subse- 
quently reduced to the figure of roughly 
90,000, and in outcome it seems that the 
eight shelters were designed to hold just 
over 8,000 persons each, or roughly 65,000 
persons in total. This figure is based 
upon the provision of sleeping accommo- 
dation for all, and of course allows for 
substantial overload capacity in the event 
of some portions of the shelters being re- 
quired only for waking shelterers without 
bunks. 

The eight shelters are al! sited below 
existing tube stations; four are on the 
north side of the river and four on the 
south. Seven of the eight are along the 
line of route of a possible north-to-south 
express tube railway (Clapham South, 
Clapham Common, Clapham North, 
Stockwell, Goodge Street, Camden Town, 
and Belsize Park), and one is on the 
east-to-west route. The basis of the 
design which, subject to minor varia- 
tions because of local _ difficulties 
on the site, is repeated at all stations, 
is two main twin tunnels about 1,200 ft. 
long and 16 ft. 6 in. in diameter, lined 
with reinforced concrete segments but 







































































































16 
with cast-iron linings at junctions The 
tunnels are at a depth at from 75 to 
110 ft. below ground level and run imme 


diately underneath the existing tube rail 
way lines 

It should be 
of 16 ft. 6 in 


noted that the diameter 
has been adopted to meet 


the primary requirements of shelter. The 
standard diameter of new tube running 
tunnels is 12 ft and at new tube 
stations the internal diameter of the 
tunnel is 21 ft. 2} in. Shelter tunnels 
ire thus far too small to be used as 
station platform tunnels and, in fact, are 
located at points where stations on any 
future north-to-south deep-level tube 
railway would not necessarily be placed 
The figure of 16 ft. 6 in. is, of course 
imple for running tunnels, and the se 

tions so far constructed would be used for 
this purpose should the post-war scheme 


materialise 


Should the necessity have arisen, it was 
intended that the first of the new shelters 
would be opened towards the end of 
November, 1941, but the suspension of 


intensive air raiding on London permitted 


the inténsity of construction work to be 
reduced, and the work then proceeded 
steadily but more slowly It is only now 
that the flying bomb attack on London 
has revived the need for regular dormitory 
shelters For this use, each tunnel is 
livided horizontally into an upper and a 
lower deck fitted with bunks Cross pas 
sages divide the shelter int» four sections 
~ approximately of equal length, and 


there are therefore sixteen sections in each 
shelter rhe first of shelters (that 
it Stockwell) was opened on the evening 
f July 9. Some illustrations are given on 
pages 40 to 42 


these 


Luggage in Advance 
The luggage-in-advance arrangements for 
railway passengers to places on the Lanca 
shire and North Wales coasts are suspended 
from July 1 to September 16, inclusive 
Among the places affected are Blackpool, 
Fleetwood, Southport, Morecambe, and 
Heysham on the Lancashire Coast, and all 

LL.M.S.R. stations in North Wales 


L.N.E.R. Men Help at York and Hull 
Salute the Soldier ’’ weeks, which are 
in full swing throughout the north of 


now 
England, have received exceptional help 
from the L.N.E.R. staff at York and Hull 


At York, the L.N.E.R. organised a compe- 
tition for the best slogan to keep the publi 
at home this summer, and Mr. C. M. Jenkin 
Jones, the Divisional General Manager, 
showed his personal interest in the effort 
by judging the entries Che winning slogan 


was “ Till Hitler is Beat, Travel on your 
Feet."’ At Hull, railwaymen had a special 
target of their own during “ Salute the 
Soldier week, and by contributing 
{14,083 lls. raised nearly five times the 
estimated figure In addition, as a result 


of dances and other special attractions in 
which all departments co-operated, the sum 
of £85 5s. 6d. handed to the Lord 
Mayor as a gift to the nation. Mr. Allen, 
the District Goods Manager, Hull, has been 
keenly interested in this effort, and evi- 
dently has a band of very enthusiastic and 
capable helpers. 

U.S.A. Army Transportation Corps 

The second anniversary of the formation 
of the United States Army Transportation 
Corps occurs this month, and the accom- 
panying illustrations show the insignia of 
the Corps. It is the emblem of the newest 
of the seven technical services of the United 
States army, and the men bearing it com- 
prise the most widely travelled unit of that 
Army. 

The winged wheel represents the Military 


was 
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WATER 
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{rmy Transportation Corps. and its constituent symbols 


Insignia of the U.S.A. 


Railways Service, with its operating and 
shop battalions and R.T.Os., and is charged 
on the shield of the familiar U.S.A. highway 
marker, which symbolises the lorry com 
panies and highway controllers, within the 
eight spoked ship’s wheel which represents 


the ports, port battalions, harbour craft 
companies, D.U.K.W. companies, and so 
forth. The insignia as a whole denote the 


efficiency and co-ordination of rail, road, 
and water transport for military purposes. 
The mission of the Transportation Corps 
was expressed by Major-General Frank 5S 
Ross, Chief of Transportation, E.T.O., in 
the following words The Transportation 
Corps will furnish the necessary trans- 
portation.’ 
Suppressing the U.S.A. Ticket Ramp 
The drive to stamp out the black market 
in the of railway tickets and accom 
modation in the United States, previously 
referred to in the March 24 (p. 318), May 5 
(p 475), and June 16 (p. 627) issues of The 
Railway Gazette, is making rapid strides in 
all parts of the country. The States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Rhode Island have 
enacted regulations to outlaw the practice 
Local ordinances have brought about the 
arrest of a number of suspects, and in New 
York two persons have™been convicted of 
illegal dealings in tickets The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation made 35 arrests in 
Miami at the height of the Florida winter 
season, and other arrests have been made 
by the F.B.1. in Angeles (California) 
and Atlanta (Georgia) for illegal practices 
of a similar kind 
U.S.A. Intrastate Fare Discrimination 
The Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the United States, which has been inquiring 
into the railway fare position in different 
States, has issued a report requiring that 
the fares charged in Alabama, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee, for journeys 
completed within the borders of those 
States, shall be brought into line with the 
present adjustment of interstate fares. At 
present the intrastate fares concerned are 
lower than the corresponding interstate 
fares, and so cause unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. The I.C.C. 
has followed its usual practice of leaving 
the respective State Commissions and the 
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railways concerned to work out the neces 
sary compliance with its findings, but if 
action is not taken within 30 days ‘“‘ con- 


will be 
Order. 


sideration 
appr priate 


given td the entry of an 


Paris Metro Curtailments 
Services on the Paris Metro were con 
siderably curtailed from July 4, according 
to the Paris radio, which stated that many 
stations were being closed and that very 
few trains would operate after 10 p.m 


Coal in Western Australia 

\ demonstration plant for the produc 
tion of industrial from Collie coal is 
being installed at the railway workshops 
Midland Junction, Western Australia. It 
is hoped that the of Collie coal for 
industrial purposes will be increased, so as 
to replace imported coals, 


vas 


use 


Wagon Loading in India 

Goods wagon loading on the Indian rail 
ways decreased by 4:21 per cent. on the 
broad-gauge lines, and by 0-01 per cent 
on the metre-gauge lines, in February of 
the present year, compared with February 
1943. From April 1, 1943, to February 29, 
1944, loadings were lower by 0-63 per cent 
on the broad-gauge lines, and higher by 
6-50 per cent. on the metre-gauge lines 
Previous reference to wagon loadings in 
India was made in our June 9 issue, page 
601 


Railway Construction in Mexico 

Reports from Mexico indicate that sub 
stantial progress is being made with the 
construction of three of the strategic lines 


involved in the programme which we 
described in our issue of March 5, 1943, 
page 241 The lines on which work is 


proceeding include those linking Chihuahua 
with the Pacific Ocean’; from Santa Ana 
(Sonora) to Punto Penasco, providing a 
link with lower California; and that from 
Coatzacoalcos (Puerto Mexico) to Cam 
peche, a narrow-gauge railway called the 
Sureste Line. It appears that the last 
named is being built from each end, and 
that work is in the hands respectively of 
the Puerto Mexico and the Campeche 
Divisions of the Mexican National Railways 
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The Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia Railway Co. Ltd. 


Annual 


he ordinary general meeting of the 


\ntofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia Railway Co. 
Lt was held at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2, on Tuesday, 


Ju 11 Mr. A. G. Hunt (Chairman & 
Managing Director of the company) pre 
fne Chairman in his statement circu 
d with the report and accounts, said: 


Krom the railway and waterworks under 
takings the 2TOSS receipts of £1,539,311 
were £346,807 more than those for 1942. 


[he improvement was brought about by 
increased traffics, the higher tariffs which 
into force in October, 1942, and by 
the appreciation in the sterling value of 
the Boliviar dollar as from February 12, 


cal 


1943. Working expenses were also higher, 
but the net surplus of £327,643 for the 
year compares with £162,424 for 1942. 
[he total number of passengers carried 
615,603, an increase of 7 per cent. 
wd the average distance travelled per 
issenger was slightly greater than in 
1942 
Public goods traffic totalled 1,343,786 
tons, an increase of 145,964 tons, and 
receipts show an increase of £290,110. 
rhe iunprovement atfected most items of 


traffic; the few exceptions included nitrate 

which we carried 76,608 tons, or some 
19,000 tons less than in 1942. Only two 
yficinas working during the year, 
nd of thesc the larger closed down last 
December Che production of the remain 

oficina is about 2,000 tons per month 
opper bar traffic was again a record 
231,099 tons being carried against 226,534 
t im 1942 Sulphur iraffic of 90,914 


were 


The Egyptian Government’s London Technical Office ° 


There can be few manufacturers or con 

ctors having dealings with the Egyptian 
Government who have not come into 
close contact with the Chief Inspecting 
Engineer’s Office of the Egyptian Govern- 
London, which is widely appre 
ciated for its courtesy and efficiency. 
This office does not make purchases, and 
ontracts are normally adjudicated and 
varded in Egypt, but, during its sixty 
ears of existence, orders amounting to up 


ment 1n 


irds of £120,000,000 have passed 
through the office, and, during the pre 
ent war, the average has been about 


£3,600,000 per annum 
\ technical office in London for the 
Egyptian Government had its origin in 
1883 when the Egyptian State Railways 
vere in process of rapid development and 
ehabilitation, and were in need of rail 
‘y equipment of every kind, practically 
ll of which had to be imported. To 
ensure that the purchases were made in 
the best markets, and were of the quality 
nd standard required, the Railway 
\dministration made use of the services 
ot Mr. Henry Davies, a_ consulting 
engineer in private practice in London. 
In 1888 Mr. Davies’s practice was taken 
er by Mr. C. H. Wright, and by this 
1¢ the work for the Egyptian State 
Railways occupied practically the whole 
it. In 1890 the Egyptian Government 
nged for the work to be taken over 
Colonel J. H. Western, C.M.G., R.E., 
vho was seconded from special service in 
Egypt for the purpose. When the Sudan 
impaign was being planned, in the 
nineties, Lord Kitchener enlisted the ser- 
es of the office for the supply of war 


Meeting 


tons shows an increase ot 20,087 tons and 


tin barrilla, of which 79,959 tons were 
transported, an increase of 4,014 tons. 
Nearly all items of up traffic gave in 


creases; the most outstanding were general 
merchandise and mining articles. A new 
source of traffic was the transport of gaso 
line in tank wagons, mostly for Bolivia, 
and this gave receipts of some £9,000. 
Working expenses totalled £1,211,668 


or £181,588 more than in 1942. The 
salaries and wages bill was up by some 
£52,000. Fuel cost £61,000 more, and 


the increased contributions 
various social laws and additional local 
taxation contributed to swell expenditure. 
The appropriation of £30,000 made. in the 
net revenue account to renewals accounts 
is in addition to £34,135 debited direct to 
working expenses. After 
charges during the year the balance on re 
newals accounts of £1,508,223 as shown 
in the balance sheet is £35,192 more than 
the balance at the end of 1942. 

Reference was made in my statement 
last year to the arrangement made with 
the holders of the company’s 5 per cent. 
debenture stock and the restriction against 
payment of dividends until January 1 
1946, or earlier provided not less than 
£150,000 of the 5 per cent. debenture 
outstanding at the date of the 
redeemed During 


stock 
irrangement has been 


the past year, £56,126 of that stock was 
redeemed and a_ further amounf of 
£22,056 was drawn for redemption on 


January 1 last, making, with previous pur 
total of £80,978 of stock re 
that date 


chases, a 


dee med t¢ 


material thus adding the Egyptian 
Ministry of War & Marine to the 
‘clients ’’ of the establishment. Other 
Ministries and Departments followed suit, 
until the organisation became the techni 
cal representative of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment generally, in so far as foreign pur- 
chases were concerned 

In 1902, the Government decided to 
take over the practice, and operate it as 
a Government institution. Colone! 
Western thus became the first officia 
Chief Inspecting Engineer, and the posi 
tion has since —— by a succession of 
djstinguished engin®ers. Colonel Western 
himself retired in 1909 and was succeeded 
by Sir Arthur Webb, K.C.M.G., 
M.Inst.C.E formerly idviser to the 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Works. He 


was followed in 1921 by Major J. S. 
Liddell, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E., who had 
been Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Communications. On Major 


Liddell’s retirement in 1924, Mr. P. M. 
Tottenham, C.B.E., formerly Under-Sec- 
retary of State in the Ministry of Public 
Works, took over and continued until 
1937, when he retired and was succeeded 
by the present Chief Inspecting Engineer, 
Mr. R. E. Thomas, M.Inst.C.E., formerly 
Deputy General Manager, Egyptian State 
Railways, Telegraphs & Telephones. 
During the course of years, the activities 
and functions of the office have been 
extended greatly. From being concerned 
only with the technical inspection of rail- 
way material, it has developed into a com 
plete ‘self-contained agency dealing, on 
request, with any kind of supply that the 
Egyptian Government needs, and arrang- 
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allowing for 
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As to prospects for the current year, 
the traffic receipts to date show an in- 
crease of £20,240. Expenses, however, 
have increased considerably, particularly 
salaries and wages. The cost of living in 
both countries continues to rise and in 
November last, after prolonged discussions 
with the Railway Federation, currency 
salaries and wages of the Bolivian section 
staff were increased. In Chile the law 
which imposes annual adjustments of 
salaries in accordance with the cost of 
living, to which reference has been made 
on previous occasions, and further in- 
creases as from January 1 last in the 
wages of the workmen, as finally agreed 
with their Syndicates to rule until the end 
of 1944, will, with the consequential in- 
crease in the contributions under the 
social laws, involve an addition to the 
Chilean salaries and wages bill of some 
9,000,000 pesos, equivalent at the official 
rate of exchange to about £115,000 a year. 
\pplication has been made for an increase 
in tariffs to give some compensation for 
these additional outgoings and discussions 
on the matter are still proceeding with the 
Chilean authorities. The extent to which 
the cost of living in Chile has increased is 
shown by the fact that the minimum 
‘living wage’’ officially fixed for the 
Antofagasta district at 523 pesos a 
month in January, 1940, had risen to 1,342 
pesos a month in January, 1944. 

In the autumn of last year, Mr. H. C. 
Drayton went to Buenos Aires as a mem- 
ber of the commission representing the 
British-owned railways in the Argentine 
and we were very glad that in January of 
this year he was able to spend some time 
in Chile and Bolivia inspecting the com- 
pany’s properties and discussing with the 
General Managers various matters affect- 
ing the company’s interests. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ing tor Inspection, payment, insurance, 
and shipment to Egypt. In normal times, 
a small sub-office is maintained in Brussels 
to deal with Continental orders. 


» 
Staff and Labour Matters 
Railwaymen’s Gallantry 

\ verdict of ‘‘ death by misadventure ”’ 
was returned at the resumed inquest on 
June 27 on Fireman J. W. Knightall and 
Signalman F. Bridges, who were killed when 
a burning wagon loaded with bombs ex- 
ploded at a railway station on June 2. 
Driver Benjamin Gimbert described the 
efforts he and his fireman made to save a 
small market-town from destruction when 
thev discovered the blazing wagon in their 
train. The wagon, which was loaded with 
bombs, was nearest the engine; it was 
uncoupled from 50 other wagons and was 
being driven away when it exploded. On 
seeing the wagon ablaze the fireman took 
the coal hammer, uncoupled the blazing 
truck, and returned to the footplate. The 
witness shouted to Signalman Bridges to 
stop the mail train. After they had tra- 
velled about 100 to 150 yards with the 
blazing truck, the explosion occurred. rhe 
coroner said that any suggestion of wilful 
interference with the train could be ruled 
out. Those brave men died while valiantly 
carrying out their duties. They knew the 
risks they ran and faced them unflinchingly, 
without any thought for themselves, but 
with primary consideration for the in- 
habitants of this smalltown. Their courage 
deserved the highest praise. To Gimbert, 
who took his life in his hands, no less tribute 
was due. 
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Questions in Parliament 


Passenger Traffic Reductions 

Mr. Rostron Duckworth (Manchester, 
Moss-side—C.) on July 4 asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of War 
Transport whether the authorities were now 
1 with the reduction of 


Satished passenger 


trathc or wished it still further reduced 

Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of War Transport) 
stated in a written answet! No, sir. In 
view of the crowded state of many of the 
long distance trains and the possibility of 
still further withdrawals of passenger ser 
vices, I should like to see a still greater 
reduction of travel than there has yet been 
{ hope that everyone who can do so will 
postpone long distance journeys, until the 
pressure of military traffic on the railways 


has been reduced 
Freight Traffic Coal Consumption 

Mr. J. Parker (Romford-Lab.) on July 4 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of War Transport if he would 
state for each from 1938, indices, 
taking 1937 as 100, showing the con 
sumption a ton-mile of freight 
the 


Veal 
coal 
carried by 
railways. 

Mh Noel-Baker in a_ written 


answer 


stated Figures of coal consumption a 
ton-mile of freight carried are not readily 
available, and, considering the great pres 
sure on railway statt at the present time, 


I regret that I should not feel justified in 
asking for the information to be specially 
compiled 


Seating Accommodation 


Mr. J. Tinker (Leigh—Lab.) on July 5 
sked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of War Transport if he was aware 


that the corridors in long distance travelling 


trains had passengers who were unable to 
get seats, yet first-class compartments 
were seating three only on each side: and 
would he take steps to make it known that 
under such circumstances they should seat 


tour passenge rs on @ac h side 

Mr. Noel-Baker About twelve months 
the railway staff was told that, where 
onstruction of first class compartments 
done, arm rests must be 
raised, if extra seats are required [In all 
such compartments, notices have been put 
up informing passengers that there are four 


alo 
the 


allows it to be 


seats a side. [| hope that Mr. Tinker’s 
question and my reply will help to make 
this more widely known 

Mr. Tinker: Is the Minister aware that 


that | have not seen any of the notices yet, 
and that I had the experience two weeks 
ago of being the fourth in a first class com- 
partment, and that this was not very well 
received 2? And does he not think it would 
be better if he told passengers in first class 
compartments to realise that they have a 
duty 

Mr. Noel-Baker I will into the 
question raised by Mr. Tinker, [ have very 
often seen, the notices 

Mr. J. D. Mack (Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Lab Does the Minister realise that in 
view of the fact that first class passengers 
very frequently overflow into third 
compartments and that third class passen- 
overflow into first would be 
better to abolish first class compartments 
altogether and not take money from people 
without giving a guarantee of a seat ? 


look 


class 


gers class, it 


Mr. Noel-Baker: I have very often 
answered questions of that kind in this 
House. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Moore 
(Ayr Burghs—C.): Why are German 


prisoners of war given the luxurious travel- 
ling conditions described in the question ? 
Mr. Noel-Baker: I not know that 


do 
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first class compartments are reserved for 
German prisoners of war. Of course, com- 
partments are reserved for prisoners of war. 

Mr. Alfred Edwards (Middlesbrough East 

Lab.) Is the Minister aware that com- 
partments are still being reserved for 
important people on trains going north and 
is he also aware that I waited an hour for 
the 5.30 train last week and could then only 
find standing room, not in a compartment, 
but in the corridor ? 

Mr. E. Shinwell (Seaham—Lab.): When 
the Minister said that German prisoners of 
war have seats reserved for them, do they 
ever have to stand in corridors ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: It has always beem the 
practice to reserve compartments for pri- 
soners of war, who must be kept apart. 

Mr. R. H. Turton (Thirsk and Malton 
C. Could the Minister not take up the 
matter of abolishing the buttress in first 
compartments, which sticks in the 
middle of back, and so make room 
for tour or five 

Mr. Noel-Bake1 It would mean the 
reconstruction of first class compartments, 
and there is not the labour to do that. 

Mr. W. F. Higgs (Birmingham West—C 
on July 5 asked the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of War Transport if 
aware that the reserved on 
for persons travelling on urgent 
national business were inadequate; and 
would he make further provision on more 
evening trains forthwith. 

Mr. Noel-Baker: Seats are reserved on 
some trains on certain routes for persons 


class 
ones 


seats ? 


he was seats 


trains 


travelling on urgent national business. So 
far the demand for these seats has been 
well below the number provided. If Mr. 


Higgs desires that the arrangements should 
be extended to any other train, perhaps he 
will be good enough to let me have parti- 
culars He will however, that 
the arrangements can be applied to only a 
relatively small number of trains. 


recognise, 


Mr. Higgs Is the Parliamentary Secre- 
Stary aware that there is no train leaving 
London after 1.35 p.m. on which seats can 


be reserved; and would he further look 
into the position of the 6.10 to Birmingham 
from Paddington 

Mr. Noel-Baker \s regards the 6.10 to 
Birmingham, lt will look into that. 


Advance Bookings for Holiday Traffic 

Mr. W. A. Burke (Burnley—Lab.) on 
July 5 asked the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of War Transport, if he was 
aware of the confusion caused in Maccles- 
field through the railway companies en- 
couraging and accepting advance bookings 
for the workers’ holidays far in excess of the 
accommodation that was subsequently pro- 
vided ; and, in view of the approach of the 
Lancashire holidays, would he make the 
position as to workers travelling perfectly 


clear 
Mr. Noel-Baker The public is well 
aware that many passenger trains have 


been withdrawn, and it has repeatedly been 
warned that more would be withdrawn 
without notice during the summer months. 


Mr. Burke will readily understand that 
additional trains cannot be provided for 
holiday travel while the present pressure 
of war traffic continues, and I am sure 


he will appreciate the reasons which have 
made it undesirable to announce the 
details of changes in advance. I hope this 
answer will make it clear to all intending 
passengers that booking in advance implies 
no guarantee that accommodation will be 
available on the trains. 

Mr. Burke: How comes it, then, that 
the railway companies may accept the 
luggage of passengers and send it away, 
and, having sold them a ticket, do not 
provide them with a seat; and, in view 
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of the short distance to the Lancashir 
coast, can the Minister not put extra 
coaches on the trains for war workers ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: I think the trains are 
running with the maximum number of 
coaches. Actually, in the case of Maccle 
field, we regret the inconvenience cause 
but I believe it is true that only 50 pa 
engers failed to reach their destination. 
Special Trains for Holiday Travel 

Captain W. R. S. Prescott (Darwen—C 
on July 5 asked the Parliamentary Secr« 
tary to the Ministry of War Transport 
whether he would consider the running of 
special trains for holiday makers in th 
Lancashire towns during their wakes. 

Mr. Noel-Baker stated in a _ writte1 
answer: I regret that in present circum 
stances it is not possible to provide addi 
tional trains for holiday travel, and thi 
general rule must also apply to Lancashir 
towns during their wakes. 

Mr. Rostron Duckworth (Manchester 
Moss Side—C.) on July 5 asked the Parlia 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Wa 
Transport what steps he had taken t 
ensure that confusion in respect of wake 
holidays, does not interfere with war trafhi 
and the movement of war equipment and 
entail the unnecessary use of rolling stock 

Mr. Noel-Baker in a _ written answe! 
stated: No additional trains will be pro 
vided for Wakes Weeks or town holidays 
and there will therefore be no unnecessar\ 
use of rolling stock and no interference wit! 
the movement of essential traffic. 


Parliamentary Notes 
L.M.S.R. Bill 


On the Motion for the second reading of 
the London Midland & Scottish Railway 
Bill in the House of Commons on July 5, 

Mr. F. C. Watkins (Hackney Central 
Lab.) moved the rejection of the Bill on 
the ground that the House should decline 
to give to the London Midland & Scottish 
Railway Company further powers until it 
demonstrated that it was using its existing 
powers properly. Members would have 
received communications both from the 
Railway Clerks’ Association, and from the 
London Midland & Scottish Railway Com- 
pany, about the difference that had arisen 
between them. The R.C.A. had done its 
best for 14 months to get the difference 
rectified ; it had done everything it could 
to clear the matter up without bringing it 
to the House of Commons, but the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway Company had 
adopted a very hard and unyielding atti- 
tude, an attitude he might, say, which was 
quite unlike the general conduct of negotia- 
tions by that company. The differenc« 
between the R.C.A. and the company was 
one of recognition. Of the total staff of 
the London Midland & Scottish Railway 
Company—the number was_ something 
between 150,000 and 200,000—there was 
1 per cent., to whom the railway company 
was not prepared to give trade union 
recognition. That small section comprised 
the professional and _ technical peopl 
engaged in fairly large numbers, although 
they represented only a very small per- 
centage of the total staff. The Association 
always felt that it could not seek to repre 
sent them whilst they were with it in small 
proportions, but in recent years they had 
come along in larger numbers and today 
the R.C.A. represented a_ substantial 
majority of the ‘‘ P. and T. people,” in the 
employment of the L.M.S.R. The R.C.A. 
desired to be recognised as the appropriate 
trade union for dealing with service con- 
ditions and rates of pay, and other such 
matters; when it sought to do that, it 
was astounded to find that the railway 
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shit company put up impossible conditions, 
xt which no decent trade union could possibly 
pt. 
S al lhe Speaker said it seemed to him that 
r of uld be wrong to discuss this particular 
cle ance in detail. One could state that 
use vas a grievance, and withhold the 


pa D rs for that reason, but to discuss the 
without a reasoned amendment 
the House seemed out of Order. 


ince 





( Watkins asked if it would be in Order 
ecre iove ‘“‘ That this House declines to 
spol ed with the second reading of a bill 
ig ¢ presented by a railway company which 

tl justifiably refuses to grant trade union 

nition to the professional and tech- 

‘itte sections of its employees.”’ 
cum he Speaker thought that would be a 
add amendment than the one that had 

thi moved. 
shir Watkins then asked if he might 
iraw his amendment. 
ster I Speaker said he was wrong. The 
irlia iendment had not been moved, as it 
Wa ul not been seconded, so Mr. Watkins 
n t move his reasoned amendment at 
yake nd of his speech 
raft ir. Watkins said he was very much 
an ybliged. About 1 per cent. of the L.M.S.R. 
ock tall vas not covered by trade union 
ISWEI snition; they desired the professional 
pro technical people to be covered in the 
lays same way that everyone else was. They 
ssar\ came to the Railway Clerks’ Association 
wit! id said that they wanted an increase in 
their rates of pay and service conditions. 
H resided at a number of conferences 
ttended by representatives of those people 
ltimately, as the result of discussions 
xtending over many meetings, a pro 
ng of grame was formulated. On May 7, 1943 
lway is submitted to the L.M.S.R. Up to 
5, ( the company had given no decision 
ral erning it rhe L.M.S.R. kept them 
ll on vaiting many months before it gave any 
cline reply, and the matter had been hanging 
tis! fire all that time; its reply was to this 
til it ettect “ We cannot recognise and accept 
sting statement that you have a majority 
have ¥ } these men in your organisation. What 
the have to do is to prove to us that you 
1 the ) a majority of the chemists, of the 
Com draughtsmen, and of each one of the other 
risen sections. Further than that, you have to 
e its 2 majority in each department in our 
rence concern. Further than that, vou have to 
sould [ majority, not only of ‘those up to 
ng it £350 a year, but of those over £350 a year. 
ndon When vou have satisfied all these condi- 
- had tions we will be prepared to discuss the 
atti “gramme you have submitted.” 
was Mr. Watkins said that the R.C.A. re- 
otia sented the implication that a trade union 
rence should be asked to submit that kind of 
was 1athematical proof on its bona-fides. The 
ft of R.C.A. had been negotiating for station- 
lway nasters, and the company had never asked 
thing t to prove that it had a majority of station- 

Was isters In its union, as, indeed, it had. 

pany R.C.A. felt that whan the General 

inion Secretary of the Union said to the Chief 
rised Statt Officer of the L.M.S.R., ‘‘I sav to 

eopl yu as an honourable man that we have a 

ough majority of these men in our union,” the 

per- mpany ought to accept that and com- 
ation nence negotiations with them. The union 
epre vas prepared to satisfy the Ministry of 
small Labour that it had a majority of these 
had people in its membership, but it was not 
oday prepared to analyse and split up its member- 
ntial ship into sections and advise the company 

1 the 1e figures. 

i oye He then moved ‘“‘ That this House de- 

riate clines to proceed with the second reading of 

con- the Bill, until the London Midland & Scot- 
such tish Railway Company concedes trade union 
it. it recognition to the professional and technical 
lway sections of its employees.” 

ij 

i 
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Mr. T. W. Burden (Sheffield, Park—Lab.), 
who seconded the amendment, said he had 
spent more than 40 years in the railway 
service. He said it is regrettable that 
the L.M.S.R. should lead the attack on 
the right of the Railway Clerks’ Association 
to negotiate for its members. It was also 
unfortunate that the L.M.S.R. should now 
try to whittle down what had been estab- 
lished for more than 25 years, the right of 
the Railway Clerks’ Association to speak 
and to act for those members of the Associa- 
tion who were in what was known as the 
special class, that was, with salaries ranging 
over £350 a year. It was the definite, anti- 
trade union attitude of the L.MS.R. con- 
cerning certain sections of its staff, small 
sections he admitted, now in membership 
of the R.C.A., that they were challenging. 

Sir Ralph Glyn (Abingdon—C.) did not 
think the record of the railways, concerning 
negotiation with trade unions, could be 
picked to pieces very easily. Their pride 
had been that, if all industries would adopt 


the negotiating machinery that had been 
established between the railway manage- 
ments and the unions concerned, there 


would be very few trade disputes. Referring 
to the Bill, he said that the purpose of 
several clauses was to do away with the 
hump-backed bridges over canals as soon 
as possible and enable motor and other 
traffic to cross the canals without difficulty. 
Che Bills which the company had brought 
in were urgent, and if they had to wait for 
a further period it might have a very detri- 
mental effect on the change-over of industry 
now engaged on war purposes to peace 
production 

Turning to the main object of the dis- 
cussion, Sir Ralph said that neither the 
mover nor the seconder of the amendment 
mentioned the fact that these negotiations 
had not been carried on with the L.M.S.R. 
alone. They were carried on with the 
Staff Conference of the Railway Executive 
Committee. During the war, the Ministry 
of War Transport had used that instrument, 
the Railway Executive Committee, and 
all negotiations were conducted through 
that medium, with which the boards were 
associated through their general managers. 

He agreed that in this case the negotia- 
tions had been spread over a very long 
period ; but the last thing that the L.M.S.R 
would wish would be any misunderstanding 
in the House of Commons as to its atti- 
tude to the Railway Clerks’ Association. 
He knew of no reason to believe that any- 
thing was being suggested or done which 
would be detrimental to the power or 
prestige of the Railway Clerks’ Association 
In the negotiations the L.M.S.R. was only 
one of the four companies concerned, apart 


from the London Passenger Transport 


Board. Suppose that the L.M.S.R. agreed 
to what was asked by the mover and 
seconder Did that mean that they were 
prepared to operate one set of rules for 


one company, which would not be appli- 
cable to the other three ? 

Quite a _ definite position had _ been 
reached. It had been agreed, not by the 
L.M.S.R. alone, but by the Staff Negotiat- 
ing Committee, that the Railway Clerks’ 
Association was to be recognised, in so far 


as all its members were concerned. A very 
proper rule had been made, which had 
worked to the advantage of the trade 


unions, setting a limit in regard’ to salary 
or wages, above which people ceased to 
belong to the trade union or to the Railway 


Clerks’ Association. A limit had _ been 
fixed at £360 a year—or that was what it 
was. The Railway Clerks’ Association, 


beyond having its undoubted right of 
putting forward a case on behalf of any of 
its members who came within the category 
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of professional or technical employees, 
wanted to be able to say, ‘‘ We, and only 
we, shall be able to speak for all the rest 
of the professional and technical staffs.’’ He 
understood that the Railway Staff Com- 
mittee acknowledge the Railway Clerk’s 
Association in the case of individual mem- 
bers, but not as generally representing the 
professional or technical staff. He did 
not think that any responsible body would 
assume that one trade union represented 
the whole professional and technical staff. 
“We only say,” continued Sir Ralph 
Glyn, ‘“‘ that we recognise the right of the 
Railway Clerks’ Association fully to repre- 
sent its own members, and in so far as it 
represent the larger body—we 
do not know whether they really are 
members of the organisation—we are 
quite willing to have the matter decided, 
not by ourselves, but by the Minister of 
Labour. I do not think that is unfair. 
But it must be emphasised that it is quite 
impossible for the company which is intro 
ducing these two Bills to give any under- 
taking whatever today, because the matter 
is not being dealt with by the L.M.S.R., 
but by the Staff Committee of the R.E.C."’ 
Mr. Alexander Walkden (Bristol South 
Lab.) said that there had been no stoppages 
in the railway world all through this war 


is able to 


No one had endured greater strain’ under 


war conditions than the railway workers. 
When they met the company’s staff 
officers, the first thing that staggered them 
was that the companies would not do any 
business above a figure of £350 a year. 
There was no such stipulation in the Burn- 
ham Committee procedure for the National 
Union of teachers. In the Civil Service 
there was a salary line drawn, but it was 
not £350; it was £850. 

Mr. G. Mathers (Linlithgow—Lab.) asked 
if Sir Ralph Glyn and those for whom he 
was speaking were prepared to accept a 
certificate from the Minister of Labour that 
the Railway Clerks’ Association represented 
the majority of those for whom the claim 
was being made. Further, if the Minister 
of Labour was prepared to give such a 
certificate that their representations in that 
respect were accepted, were genuine, would 
those for whom he was speaking accept 
that and, on the basis of that, negotiate in 
the wav that they were asking in these 
representations ¢ ; 

Sir Ralph Glyn said that in a letter dated 
July 3, not the L.M.S.R., but the Staff 
Committee of the Railways Executive 
Committee said: ‘‘ With reference to the 
discussions between representatives of your 
Association and the Railway Staff Confer- 
ence today, I hereby confirm the suggestion 
made on behalf of the railways that as the 
alternative to supplying the numbers of 
staff you claim to represent in each of the 
sections of Professional. and Technical Staff 
enumerated in your claim, you should 
supply to the Ministry of Labour the 
numbers in each of the following three 
groups. tay 

Then it went into some detail, the point 
he had to accept on behalf of the L.M.S.R., 
he could not bind other companies, was 
would 


that the Staff Conference accept 
outside arbitration if it was suggested. He 
could not do more than that. If the 


Minister of Labour would accept that deci- 
sion and go into all those germane matters, 
he thought that would put the matter on a 


proper footing, satisfactory both to the 
Railway Clerks’ Association and to the 
railway companies. 

Mr. Mathers said that the details Sir 


Ralph Glyn dismissed so lightly involved 
16 separate categories of the individual 
position of members of those grades. That 
was the point which they said they could 
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not accept and should not be expected to 


accept. It was not in keeping with ordi- 
nary trade union practice. The R.C.A. 
suggested that if they got a certificate 


from ,the Ministry of Labour that they 
represented, in the broad sense, a majority 
of the men for whom they were pleading, 
then the companies should accept that and 
negotiate on that basis. 

Sir Alfred Beit (St. Pancras, South-east 

-C.) said he understood that of the 3,600 
men throughout the whole of the railway 
companies in the “ P and T”’ grades, the 
Railway Clerks’ Association represented 
2,100. He thought it would be a very easy 
task to state how many of the 16 different 
trades were represented by the R.C.A. The 
information should be given to the Ministry 
of Labour, which could produce a certificate 
stating briefly what was suggested by Sir 
Ralph Glyn. 

Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of War Transport) said 
he would not be expected to deal with the 
substance of the interesting speeches in 
support of the amendment. Under the 
control of the railways, as it had been 
worked during the war, staff questions had 
been left to the ordinary peacetime ma- 
chinery—the management and the trade 
unions—to deal with. The difference 
between the Railway Clerks’ Association 
and the L.M.S.R. had raised issues of 
general trade union policy and general 
industrial relations with which it would 
hardly be for him to deal. The Minister 
of War Transport hoped that the difference 
would be settled by agreement through the 
usual machinery, and he would be much 
gratified if it were. 

Turning to the Bills, Mr. Noel-Baker 
said they were private Bills, and the 
Minister was not responsible for their 
promotion. The first Bill dealt primarily 
with the sale of water to industrial users 
on the Shropshire Union Canal. It was 
desirable that the L.M.S.R. should be 
empowered to continue to sell water to 
those users in the next ten years, and the 
Bill was needed because its right to do so 
had been challenged 

[he Minister hoped that in committee 
an amendment would be made to Clause 4 
Che purpose of the amendment was to make 
it possible to take 12,500,000 gal. of water 
a day, even after the ten-year period laid 
down in Clause 4 had expired, if those 
12,500,000 gal. were needed for the purpose 
of navigations. 

The ‘publi interest in the second Bill 
was a good deal greater, and it lay primarily 
in Clauses 9 to 12, which dealt with bridges 
His colleagues in the Ministry took a large 
part in drafting those clauses and they had 
conferences with the railway companies 
county councils, highway authorities, and 
Under those clauses the bridges, 
which now belonged to the railway com 
pany, would pass from its ownership to 
that of the highway authorities if they 
were on classified or unclassified roads, and 
to the Minister of War Transport if they 
were on trunk roads. They would pass on 
extremely advantageous terms to the high 
way authorities and the Ministry, who 
would pay nothing to the L.M.S.R. for 
them On the contrary, the L.M.S.R 
would pay to them a sum which would be 
the commuted value of the maintenance 
obligations under which they at present 
stood. If those bridges so passed to the 
highway authorities and the Minister, they 
would be able to reconstruct them and to 
have road widenings at a very much 
reduced cost. 

Che debate was then adjourned. 

Che second reading of the London Mid- 
tand & Scottish Railway (Canals) Bill was 
also deferred. 


so on. 
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Notes and News 


Erie Railroad Company.—Dividends 
of 50 cents a share on common stock and of 
50 cents a share on certificates of beneficial 
interest were paid on June 15 to holders of 
record May 31. 


Railway for Turku Harbour.—A sum 
of 1,200,000 marks has been allocated in 
the municipal budget for 1944 of Turku 
(Abo), the important port in Finland, in 
connection with the .building of a line to 
connect the oil quays with the local railway 
marshalling yard. 


Diesel Engines Built in Brazil.—The 
delivery of the first diesel engines manu- 
factured in Brazil was celebrated in Brazil 
last April by a special ceremony and 
exhibition. Included in the first delivery 
were eight diesel engines out of a batch of 
16 being constructed in the shops of the 
Central Railway of Brazil. These works 
are also bwilding diesel engines for the 
Brazilian Navy. 

Home Railway Dividends.—It is now 
innounced that the interim dividend 


statement of the directors of the London 
& North Eastern Railway Company will 
probably be made known on Friday, 


July 28, instead of Thursday, July 27, as 
previously expected. The dates on which 
the interim statements of the other home 
railway companies are expected to_ be 


made are: L. — S.R. and Southern 

July 27, and G W, July 28. 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Waggon 

Co. Ltd.—The report for the year to 


March 31, 1944, shows that the profit 
after making provision for interest on loans, 
and bank overdraft, depreciation, directors’ 
fees, income tax and E.P.T., including pro- 
vision for war damage insurance (so far as 
it is compulsory) was £13,630 (£12,594) 

The balance brought forward was 4 32 ,866, 
making a total available of £46,496. The 
dividend is 10 per cent. (Is a share) less 
tax, and the carry forward is £36,496. 


G.N. Belfast Station Restaurant. 
Lord Glenavy, Chairman of the Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland), 
opened on June 30 the Grosvenor Rooms, 
a new restaurant provided by the company 
at the Great Victoria Street Station, Belfast. 
The new premises comprise a restaurant 
capable of seating 60 to 70 guests comfort- 
ably, and a private dining room accommo 
dating thirty guests for special parties and 
private functions. It was stated by Lord 
Glenavy at the inaugural luncheon that the 
premises were formerly the directors’ board 
room The new restaurant was _ fully 
opened to the public on July 3. Morning 
coftee, a la carte luncheons, afternoon teas, 
and table d’héte dinners are served under the 
supervision of Mr. C Johnston, Hotels & 
Catering Manager of the company. 


Buenos Ayres & Pacific Moratorium. 

The Buenos Ayres,& Pacific Railway Co. 
Ltd. and its associated companies the Argen- 
tine Great Western Railway Co. Ltd. and 
the Villa Maria & Rufino Railway Co. Ltd. 
are submitting to the stockholders con- 
cerned a scheme of arrangement for the 
extension of the existing moratorium until 
June 30, 1945, with power to the stock- 
holders’ committees to extend it to June 30, 
1947. The stocks affected are the Buenos 
Ayres & Pacific 4} per cent. consolidated 
debenture stock, on which interest has 
been paid up to July 1, 1939; the 5 per 
cent. debenture stock of the Argentine 
Great Western, on which interest has been 
paid up to October 1, 1939; the Buenos 
Ayres & Pacific 5 per cent. (1912) deben- 
ture stock: the Argentine Great Western 
6 per cent. guaranteed preference stock ; 
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and the Villa Maria & Rufino 43 per cent. 
guaranteed stock. Separate meetings of 
the stockholders concerned have been con- 
vened for July 14. 


Arth-Goldau-Rigi Railway.—Passen- 
ger receipts for 1943 of this Swiss railway 
company were fr. 337,082, an increase of 
nearly fr. 50,000 over those for 1942, but 
luggage and goods receipts decreased by 
about fr. 22,000 to fr. 64,921. Total 
working receipts, at fr. 431,000, were about 
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4% Deb... «| HIT | 106 | ‘1125 
5% Deb. 137 126 | 134 ? 


4%, Red. Deb. (1962- 
7 








4% Red. Deb. (1970. 
BO)... ee wee] FIZ | 107 | 109$ | 
FORTH BRIDGE 
4% Deb. ... | 109 | *104G | -:104 _ 
4% Guar. ...  ...| 105 | 102g | 1024 
L.P.T.B a i | 
4% A” . ee) 1254 4 ; — 
— a eee} 1337% | 123 1304 
3% a: (1967- 72) ...| 1004 7 )\|v 
5% we| 124 114 | 1214 
ra as see] 72 53 72 
MERSEY 
th we ae on OE 334 = 
3% Perp. Pref. | 68 594 69 
4% Perp. Deb. ‘| 104 1024 | 103 | 
3% Perp. Deb. oes] 83 78; | 79 | 
IRELAND* | 
BELFAST & C.D. | 
Ord... pa ae 9 6 | 94 
G. NORTHERN 
Ord. ... we] 244] 16 | 26; |+ 4 
Pref. ... is ol — —- — i °s 
Guar. ... eee oof — _ 664 | 14 
Deb. ... van - | —- 86 |* + 
G. SOUTHERN | j 
Ord. a 9% | 534 |+ 34 
Pref. os wie —l ae i 54 4 
Guar. ... oe ee] 64 264 72 |+ 2 
Deb. ... on | 884 Slt 94 é 
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® Latest available quotations 
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fr. 30,000 higher than in 1942. No dividend 
was paid on the debenture capital 


Midland Bank Limited—tThe directors 
younce an interim dividend for the half- 
vear ended June 30 last at the rate of 8 per 
actual less income tax, payable on 
15 next. The same rate of dividend 
was declared a year ago. 

Belfast Station (N.C.C.) Telephone. 
| London Midland & Scottish Railway 
Company (N.C.C.) has announced that as 
m Monday, July 3, the telephone number 
N.C.C. inquiries and all departments 
Road Station, Belfast, has been 
from Belfast 44211 to Belfast 


York 
rT nged 
44711 

Entre Rios Railways’ Debenture 
Scheme.—Meetings of the debenture stock- 

ders of the Entre Rios Railways Co 
Ltd. have been convened for July 20 for 

purpose of considering a scheme of 

rrangement which the company 1s _ pro- 

ng to conclude with holders of the 

4 per cent. debenture stock, of the 5 per 

debenture stock, and of the 5 per 

consolidated debenture stock, for the 
nodification£ of their respective rights. 

Birsig Valley Railway.—VDuring 1943 
this Swiss railway carried 2,613,383 pas 
sengers (2,450,624 in 1942), and its pas 
enger receipts rose to fr 667,051 from 

626,056 Luggage, goods and livestock 

ipts were fr. 45,266 (fr. 40,690). Lug- 

and goods conveyed amounted to 
5,754 tonnes (5,262 tonne Working ex 
penditure was fr. 535,043 (fr. 510,614), and 
the profit and loss account closed with a 
favourable balance of fr. 39,403 (fr. 37,664). 
\ dividend of 33 per cent. (same) was paid 





1 the company’s share capital of fr. 
1,000 000, 
L.N.E.R. Canteen at Portobello.— 


\ canteen at Portobello to cater for the 
500 staff of all departments employed in 
that locality was opened on June 30 by 
Mr. R. J. M. Inglis, C.1.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
Divisional General Manager, Scottish Area, 
L.N.E.R., who was accompanied by Mr 
Rk. Gardiner, Superintendent, Scottish Area 
The canteen provides seating accommoda 
tion for 36 persons, and caters for the special 
requirements of train crews by supplying 
packed meals for carrying away. The total 
number of canteens operated by the 


L.N.E.R. is now 62, and these supply 
er 996,000 meals a month 
Polish-Controlled Railway Repair 


Works for France.—It is stated that 
Huta Bankowa, formerly a leading French 
ntrolled industrial concern in Poland, 
vhich disposed of its works and plants in 
Poland to a German group, has secured a 
participation in the French company, 
de Matériel Electrique, and is to 
tart, jointly with the last-named concern, 
railway repair works in the vicinity of 
In this venture it is to be joined 
also by the Société Industrielle et Miniére, 
French concern which held a prominent 
position in Polish coal-mining industry and 
hich sold its mines to a German group. 


Société 


Paris 


Railway Amalgamation in Switzer- 
land.—The German official news agency 
from Ziirich reports that the amalgamation 
with the Rhaetian Railway Company of 
the Bernina Railway Company has been 
approved officially, and is to take effect as 
from January last. It is stated that the 
share capital (priority shares) of the com- 
bined undertaking will amount to fr. 34-26 
million, and the authorised capital to 
fr. 3-97 million. Reference to the pending 
imalgimation was made in our issue of 
February 4 last, The Bernina Railway has 
n operated by the Rhaetian Railway 
ince January 1, 1942, but, the company 
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hitherto has remained separate. It is 
believed that the new company will shortly 
reduce the rates and fares at present in 
force 

Accident in U.S.A.—It is_ reported 
that six persons were killed, and 26 in- 
jured, on July 3, when a locomotive and 
twelve coaches of the streamline train 
“The Chief,’ of the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway System, were derailed 
at a curve near Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Sécheron Works Capital Increase. 
Société Anonyme des Ateliers de Sécheron, 
of Geneva, one of the leading Swiss con- 
cerns in the electric locomotive industry, 
decided recently to increase its share 
capital by 50 per cent., from fr. 4,000,000 
to fr. 6,000,000, through the issue of 
10,000 nominative shares of fr. 200 each 
For the time being subscribers are required 
to pay in only half the amount subscribed. 
For the financial year 1942-43 the company 
paid a net dividend of 8 per cent., the 
same as for 1941-42 

Novel Savings Scheme on _ the 
Southern Railway.—The Tunbridge Wells 
‘Salute the Soldier’’ week, which con 
cluded on Saturday, June 24, was of more 
than normal interest for the part the 
Southern Railway played, with a novel 
scheme of presenting souvenir tickets 
‘Tunbridge Wells to Berlin” at their 
Central Station Selling Centre. Each pur- 
chaser of five savings certificates (£3 15s.) 
was given a blue ticket, representing the 
third class fare for sending one _ soldier 
Tunbridge Wells to Berlin, whilst to 
purchasers of £5 3 per cent. Defence Bonds, 
a white ticket was presented, representing 
the first class fare. The scheme was worked 
out by Mr. A. C. Streatfield, of the Adver- 
tising & Public Relations Office, Southern 
Railway, with the local National Savings 
Officials, and a target of £1,000 was set, 
but so successful was this novel scheme 
that £16,000 was obtained. Much 
work was done during the week by the 
Tunbridge Wells Station staff, who in 
addition to running the selling centre, pro- 
vided two evening concerts, and a fun 
fair each evening in the station yard; the 
receipts from these events were donated 
gift to the nation. The ‘Mayor of 


‘ ] 
good 


as a 


Southern Railway “ Berlin Excursions’ 








: BUY YOUR 
B WARSANINGS 
HERE 


The Central Station 


Selling Centre at Tunbridge 
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Tunbridge Wells opened the railway kiosk 
and attended one of the concerts. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way.—A quarterly payment of $1.50 is 
announced, the same as a year ago. 
Viege-Zermatt Railway.—This Swiss 
railway company recently floated a 4 per 
cent. loan for fr. 3,000,000, repayable in 
1954, the proceeds of which have been 
employed for the conversion of its 5 per 
cent. mortgage loan of fr. 3,500,000 floated 
in 1930. The difference of fr. 500,000 has 


been repaid out of the company’s own 
means 

Aldershot & District Traction Co. 
Ltd.—tThe directors have recommended a 


final dividend of 6 per cent. less income tax 
on the ordinary shares in respect of the year 
ended May 31, 1944 (making a total divi- 
dend for the year of 10 per cent. less income 
tax) The net profit for the year is £13,277 
after transferring £10,000 to general re 
serve) compared with £20,008 for the 
previous year (after transferring £10,000 to 
general reserve). 

Calcutta Tramways’ Purchase.—It 
has been announced officially that the 
Calcutta Corporation has notified the 
Calcutta Tramways Co. Ltd. of its intention 
to purchase the tramways undertaking on 
January 1, 1945, by virtue of the agreement 
of December 9, 1899. Nearly two years 
ago, a sub-committee of Calcutta Corpora 
tion recommended that the option should be 
exercised The basis of valuation is 25 
years’ purchase of the difference between 
the average gross annual receipts and the 
working expenses for the preceding seven 
years. The company operates 38} route 
miles of electric tramways in Calcutta, 
Howrah, and suburban districts under per- 
petual concessions, subject to the right of 
purchase recurring every seven years. Bus 
services were discontinued in 1931. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


July 28 (fvi.).—Institution of Railway 
Signal Engineers, at Derry & Toms, 
Kensington. Special luncheon fol 
lowed by a talk on U.S.A. railways 
by Colonel Norman Ryan. 
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Wells. which ran a novel scheme 


of presenting souvenir tickets ** Tunbridge Wells to Berlin” to buyers of saving certificates 


during the town’s recent ** Salute the Soldier’ week. 


(See accompanying paragraph) 
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Note. Yields are based on the approximate Current price and are within a fraction of +;. Argentine traffics are given in sterling calculated @ 16§ pesos to the £ 
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With sentiment reflecting the excellent market of a slightly higher interim on imposition of post-war Governmental 
trend of the war news, Stock Markets Great Western ordinary, but this is not controls. 
have continued to give a firm display, generally expected. The Southern is pre- Compared with a_ week ago, Great 
although in most sections the volume of ¢luded by its articles from making a half- Western improved from 61 to 613, and the 
business was only moderate Confidence yearly payment on the deferred stock, 5 per cent. preference strengthened from 
was again indicated by the continuance of although the usual 2} per cent. on the 119} to 1193, and the 4 per cent. deben 
an upward trend in British Funds, and_ preferred is confidently expected. The tures were 114}xd. L.M.S.R. ordinary was 
industria! shares more than maintained large yields on stecks of the main-line 317, compared with 314 a week ago; ths 
recent gains on hopeful assumptions as to railways are not, of course, due to the senior preference improved fractionally at 
post-war prospects, although it is realised limited dividends possible under the fixed 79i, although the 1923 preference was 
that much will depend on the extent to rental but to the difficulty of assessing the unchanged at 61. L.N.E.R. guaranteed 
which controls are continued in the early post-war position and outlook. Never- stocks were better, the firsts at 1014, and 
post-war years. There were indications of theless, there is no reason to assume that the seconds at 92}. L.N.E.R. second 
better tendency in home rails, due the post-war outlook is less uncertain preference rallied from 33} to 334 and th 
mainly to absence of selling, although de than in the case of many other important first preference from 61 to 61}. Among 
mand was slightly better; the large yields industries, bearing in mind that the ques- Southern issues, the deferred strengthened 
attracted somewhat better demand with tion of Government control and similar from 25} to 25}, although the preferred 
the approach of the interim dividend de matters may not be resolved until the re at 77} was slightly lower on_ balance 
cisions sult of the iirst general election after the Southern 4 per cent. debentures were 
No change generally is expected in war. All points considered, ii would 1123, and the 5 per cent. preference was 
the latter, but the announcements may seem that home railway stocks should be maintained at 118}. London Transport 
perhaps draw further attention to the valued on a 6 per cent. yield basis. If ‘‘C’’ eased slightly to 71}. 
high yields obtainable. There seems little this were the case, prices would, of After their recent reaction, Argentine 
dcubt that the L.M.S.R. could make an course, be considerably higher, bearing in railway stocks showed a somewhat bette 
interim payment on its ordinary stock mind that current yields on the junior tendency, with B.A. Gt. Southern 11} 
but this would not be in line with th issues range up to rather more than 8 per B.A. Western 10}, and Central , Argentine 
prudent and cautious policy so far fol- cent. on‘L.N.E.R. second preference. As 8. Central Argentine 5 per cent. deben 
lowed during the war. The latter seems already mentioned, there is no reason 10 tures rallied to 57. Elsewhere, Nitrate 
unlikely to be modified now that there suppose that the post-war set-up as to the Rails further improved to 73s. 9d 
has been resumption of air-raids which railways is subject to more uncertainty Leopoldina debentures were less firm at 
may affect the ancillary revenue of the than in the case cf other important in- 53}, but United of Havana debenture 
railways not included in the fixed wartime dustries which are the subject of political strengthened to 27} Canadian Pacifics 
rental Phere has been «@ littie talk in the controversy as to the continuance or were better at 16 
Traffic Table and Stock Prices of Overseas and Foreign Railways 
iain Cae aaiiae 3 Aggregate traffics to date Prices 
Shares ° 
Miles Week = Totals os Pe a re 
aabaaye open ending Total Inc. or dec. ar) Increase or hl 89 rf -> | ea gs 
h npn compared 6 1943/4 1942/3 decrease — wr FX TH / VHS 
we your with 1942/3 2 I ad = is z 
é é é é é ; 
Antofagasta (Chile) & Bolivia 834 2.7.44 29,720 + 2,60 27 759,700 725,190 + 34,510 Ord. Sek. 15 10 i Nil 
yee North Eastern 753 14,982 + 966 52 776,556 (G) - 73 5 5 Ni) 
Bolivar = had 174 June, 1944 5.238 370 26 31,756 32,414 |- 658 6p.c.Deb. 22+ 18 17} Nil 
Brazil . — ~_ ~ _ one “ae _ — Bonds 234 19 16 Ni! 
Buenos ‘Ayres & Pacific 2,807 52 5,597,770 (G) + Ord. Stk. Bt 54 5+ Nil 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 5,080 52 9,180,240 1G) + Ord. Stk. 7} 9+ i Nil 
Buenos Ayres Western 1,930 69,300 17,880 52 3,010,740(G) + os 16 % 10 Nil 
Central Argentine 3,700 30.6.4 149:766 + 89,997 52A | 8,068,128 6,808,170 + 1,259,958 sa 104 $$ 8 ON 
De 2 Dart ; = = as = = Dfd. 4 Nil 
Cent. Uruguay of M. Video 972 52 1,812,596 (G) 1,588,038 + 224,558 Ord. Stk. 7# 44 44. Nil 
Costa Rica ° 262 -May, 1944 26,525 + 3,664 43 251,679 173.827 + 77,852 Stk. 16 124 15 Nil 
Dorada 70 ‘May, 1944 25,744 + 3,805 21 123,083 98,259 + 241824 I Mt.Db. 96 92 924. 6} 
Entre Rios .. 808 ! 52 1,023.684 (G) Ord. Stk. 9 54 5 Nil 
Great Western ‘of Brazil 1,030 1.7.44 23,200 5,500 27 577,200 413,400 + 163,800 Ord.Sh. 59/9 24/44 32/6 Nil 
International of Cl. Amer. 4 Apr., 1944 $651,727 + $8267 16 $2,985,369 $2,665,812 + $319,557 as -— _ os 
Interoceanic of Mexico = _— _ - —_ — _ _ Ist Pret. 23 1% } Nii 
La Guaira & Caracas... 22% June, 1944 8,277 82 26 46,430 53,590 — 7,160 Sp.c.Deb. 90 80 BI; 6} 
Leopoldina 1,918 1.7.44 37,939 + 4,744 27 1,186,985 862.760 + 324,225 Ord. Stk. 73 4 4; Nil 
Mexican 483 21.6.44 ps. 322,200 —ps.102,200 23 ps.10,457.700 ps 9,157,500 + ps. 1,300,200 Ord. Stk. 13 4 3 Nil 
Midland Uruguay 319 May, 1944 15,947 — 648 48 187,586 169,543 + 18,043 _ _— _ _— an 
Nitrate ° 382 30.6.44 5,055 + 602 26 92,506 71,093 + 21.413 Ord.Sh. 83/9 71/3 74/ Nil 
Paraguay Central 274 23.6.44 $54,788 + $26,668 26 $2.685,484 $2,126,090 + $559,394 Pr. Li.Stk. 75 Sit 72 8} 
Peruvian Corporation 1,059 June, 1944 121,351) + 16,617 52 1,330,647 1,045,065 + 285,582 Pref. 17% 104 10 Nil 
Salvador a 100 Apr., 1944 ¢ 152,000 + ¢30,000 43 1,310,000 c 1,034,000 + 276,000 = ae tee nig Fes 
San Paulo 1534 ~ — ov - Ord. Stk. 71 57 474 
Taltal ... 160 May, 1944 5,140 2,750 48 59,800 46, 206 + 13,594 Ord. Sh. 37/6 20/- 17/6 
United of Havana 1,301 30.6.44 45,299 7.893 52A 2,998,705 2,716,760 + 281,945 Ord. Stk., ty 34 3 Nil 
Uruguay Northern 73 May, 1944 1.581 — 131- 48 16.314 15,817 + 497 _ an ce pat aa 
Canadian Pacific . 17,034 30.6 44 1.803,830 149,800 26 30.915,000 27,246.400 + 3,668,690 Ord. Stk. 18 13% 164 
Barsi Light 202 May, 1944 23,250 + 4,058 9 51,682 45,240 + 6,442 — _— _ a 
Bengal-Nagpur 3,267 Mar., 1944 1,036,350 — 125, La i 12,526,575 11,211,375 + 1,315,200 Ord. Stk. 1044 1014 1094 
. Madras & Southern Mahratta 2,939 Mar., 1944 358,125 — 7,9 52 10,447 866 8,913,942 + 1,533,924 a= — 
South Indian ... « 2,349 20.12.43 199,410 + 24, 3 37 5,321,558 4,562,445 + 750,113 — _ - _ 
Egyptian Delta 607 10.5.44 18,922 + 4,337 6 76,365 563.7 + 20,018 > 6ys a : 
Manila -- _ - ~— — ~ _ - fe 4 
Midiend of W. Australia May, 1944 21,833 — 12.686 48 312,986 355.514 — 42,528 Inc.Deb. 101 93 994 
Nigerian ons .- 1,900 31.3.44 60,973 + 9,831 52 4,121,523 3,606,468 + 515,055 _ — — _ 
South Africa ... “on ee» 13,291 13.5.44 827,962 + 21,846 6 5,333,699 5,031,550 + 302,149 a _— — _ 
Victoria » ws 4,774 Dec., 1943 1,414,598 — 101,765 — — -- — — — _ 






(G) Aggregate figures to June 30, 1944 
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